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“The response between the two (authors) is of a rare 
quickness, delicacy and taste . . . they manage to cover 
a most varied and significant range of stage esthetics 
and stage practice.” —Stark Young, The New Republic. 


Have You Read 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY? 


An English actress who has had long years 
of success in the best tradition of comedy 
playing distills her experience for a young 
artist who had already shown great talent 
as a comedian before he was killed in action 
during the war. 


Divided by many years, Athene Seyler and 
Stephen Haggard were so united in their 
devotion to the theatre as an art and by 
their respect for the actor's craft, that in 
the letters which form THE CRAFT OF 
COMEDY there is an extraordinary inter- 
play of feeling and understanding. 


In detail and with precise examples, they 
discuss the way to achieve effects in various 


kinds of comedy, classic and modern — 
not the theory but actually the craft of 
the comedian. 


*“‘A manual for beginners and at the same 
time full of challenge and fascination for 
the rest of us!"" — Charles Morgan, The 
Times, London. 


At your bookstore, or direct $1.75 






Theatre S Arts 


130 West 56th Street, New York 15, N.Y, 


By Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 





GOODMAN 


VEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF T7,qmng 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 








Acting* Radio 
Directing 

Costume and 
Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. T. A. Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


MAURICE EVANS 


recommends 


KATE WARRINER 


For Training In Speech 


Write to 


405 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 
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STROBLITE 


LUMINESCENT COLORS 
GLOW IN THE DARK 


The choice of leading theatres thru- 
out the world. Countless intriguing 
and spectacular effects can be at- 
tained with startling Stroblite colors 
and U. V. Blacklight. For stage 
shows, theatre decorations, adver- 
tising and other displays, night 
clubs, etc. 


STROBLITE CO. 35 We 52d St. 


New York 19 


How’s Y 
OW Ss our 
+ ‘ 
Second Play? 
HALLIE FLANAGAN DAVIS 
HE NATIONAL Theatre Conference 


has recently awarded five fellow- 
ships to beginning dramatists. Re- 


| quirements were simple: one play 


finished, and seen by the committee 
either in manuscript or on the stage; a 
plan for a new play; and the willing- 
ness on the part of the dramatist to 
make this second play available not 
only to Broadway but to National 
Theatre Conference members in com- 
munity and college theatres. 

The grant is small: $200 a month for 
five months. There is nothing sacred 
about either number and there is a 
difference of opinion, of course, as to 
whether such grants to playwrights 
are of any value. One author of a 
brilliant new play seen on Broadway 
wrote: ‘I honestly don’t think that is 
enough. To live on $50 a week these 
times means existing, not living. (And 
what if the playwright is married, 
etc.?) ... How many 
can write a play in five months? I 
honestly don’t know the answer to 
that one. And then — what happens 
after that? The playwright must live - 
so he goes to radio, to pictures, to 
magazines, to something but not to 
the theatre. He cannot.’ 

On the other hand, John Rumsey, 
President of the Society of Authors’ 
Representatives, Inc., said in 7he Neu 
York Times: ‘It is the experience of 
play agents that beginning playwrights 
who have dramatic instinct write bet- 
ter when they are up against it financi- 
ally.’ 

The Committee does not share Mr. 
Rumsey’s point of view. Where would 
the young scientist be today if lab- 
oratories, equipment and funds had 
not been available to him for his ex- 
periments? We wish we had more 
money and a longer time over which 


to make it available to beginning play- | 


wrights. However, the Committee felt 
that, with $6000 to spend, $1000 


should be reserved for small grants to | 


enable dramatists to see their plays in 
rehearsal, while the rest should go to 
individual playwrights. 
The five fellowship-winners were 
Robert Finch, Herbert Kubly, Ed- 
(Continued on page 83) 


playwrights | 







THEATRE OWNERS! 
CIVIC LEADERS! 


There are over 500 major 
American cities that sel- 
dom see the HITS which 
annually play in New 
York City. 


Why Not Bring Broad- 
way Shows to Your 
Community. 


We can serve your 
city with the best 
that Broadway has 
to offer. 





SCENERY and DRAPES 


CYCLORAMAS 
DRAW CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS 

SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 
WALL FABRICS 

MURALS 


(For Sale or Rental ) 
Inquiries Invited! 


Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc. 


27th Year 
32 West 50th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
Circle 6-8656 
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DEPT. TA-1 
1600 BROADWAY 
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Announcing 


i The New Volume of 


Theatre Word 


the complete pictorial and statistical! 
yearbook of the 1946-1947 Broadway 
theatrical season 


Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
On sale at leading bookstores 
w by mail, $3.00 
For information write 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Assoctate 
if THEATRE WORLD 
105,W.43 St. + New York 18, N. Y. 


Editor 


The Theatre Guild's Mustcal Hu 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ’ ee 
Music by RICHARD RODGER 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR WAMMERSTEIN, 24 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIA 
Dances by AGNES ee MILLE 
Wilton Mary Guy Ruth 
Clary ° Hatcher Rennie Weston 
ST. JAMES Theatre, 44th St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
at. Thurs.—$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
Mat. Sat.—$3.60, $s. $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


THE Pucitzer Prize Play 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
(Now in 3rd Year, 48th St. Theatre, N. Y 


<Framle Fay. 





MARY CHASE 
wth 
JOSEPHINE HULL 


Joe Brown. 
: “HARVEY "| 


MARION LORNE 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 
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JOHN LOVES Mary 





See for Yourself 


ON THE BOARDS 


Oxcanoma! (Mar. 31, 1943 
best of all musicals. (7 heatre Guild) 


Tue Vorce or rHe Turrre (Dec. 8, 1943 


John van Druten’s romance continues to be 


a tasty dish. (Alfred de Liagre, 7r. 


Harvey (Nor. 1944) Frank Fay and 
Josephine Hull in Mary Chase’s agreeable 
paean to dipsomania. (Brock Pemberton 


Born YesTerDAY (Feb. 4, 19g6) Garson Kan- 
in’s first play is a spirited farce-satire ex- 
pertly handled by a first-rate cast. (Vax 
Gordon 


Catt Me Mister (Afr. 18, 1946) Jane Kean 
and an ex-G.I. cast do a rousing job on 
Harold Rome’s sprightly score in this all- 
round success. (Douglas-Levin 


Annie Get Your Gun (May 16, 7940) Ethel 
Merman is as loud and irresistible as ever 
in the tremendously popular Irving Berlin 
musical. (Rodgers-Hammerstein 


Happy Birtrupay (Oct. 31, 1946) Helen Hayes 
is on an exuberant holiday in Anita Loos’ 
comedy which is greatly helped by Jo 
Mielziner’s ingenious scenic effects and 
Joshua Logan’s canny direction. ( Rodgers- 
Hammerstein 


BurLesque (Dec. 25, 1946 
Watkins-Hopkins comedy 
effervescent Bert Lahr 


revival ot the 
starring the 
jean Dalrymple 


Fintan’s Ratnpow ( Jan. 70) an utterly be- 
guiling musical by Burton Lane, E. \¥ 
Harburg and Fred Saidy, imaginatively 
designed by Jo Mielziner and costumed by 
Eleanor Goldsmith and engagingly played 
and sung by an accomplished 
Sabinson-Ratzell 


group 


SWEETHEARTS ( Jan. 21) Bobby Clark makes a 
riotous evening out of this otherwise stand- 
ard revival of Victor Herbert’s 

Paula Stone- Michael 


operetta 
S/aane 


Art. My Sons ( jan. 29) challenging drama 
against war profiteering, written by Arthur 
Miller and directed by Elia Kazan. Critics 
Circle winner. (Clurman-hazan-Fried 


Feb. 4) Norman Krasna’s 
notable for Tom Ewell’s 
Rodgers-Hammerstein-Logan 


comedy, 
playing 


frothy 


BRIGADOON Vor. 
lights by 


‘3) a musical of many de- 
Frederick Loewe and Alan Jay 


Lerner, with direction by Robert Lewis, 
dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by Oliver 
Smith and costumes by David Ffolkes 


Cheryl Crarelord 


A Younc Man’s Fancy (Apr. 29 
about a summer camp, precocious young- 
sters and counsellors. (Henry Adrian 


c omedy 


Tue Meprum ano [ue Tecepuone (May 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s entertaining short 
operas, sung with spirit by Marie Powers, 
Evelyn Keller and others 
Lutyeas) 


Cowles-Zimbalist- 
. 


still among the 


“Exuberant musical . . 
most original hit."—LIFE MAG. 


“A smash hit of enormous 
proportions.” — Wor More 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 





POR BOP ODP ™— FYI 


“The music, the comedy, 
the settings, the di- 
rection — everything 
about it is Big Time.” 

— WALTER WINCHELL 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents A NEW MUSICAL 





Book and Lyrics by = Music by 
ALAN JAY LERNER ait FREDERICK LOEWE ’ 
DAVID BROOKS + MARION BELL + PAMELA BRITTON 
LEE SULLIVAN + GEORGE KEANE 
WILLIAM HANSEN + JAMES MITCHELL 
Donces by AGNES de MILLE « Stoged by ROBERT LEWIS 
Scenery by OLIVER SMITH @ Costumes by David FFOLKES 


ZIEGFELD Thea 6th Ave & S4th St, Eves 8:30; Mats Thurs & Set 22 
gg ag IO OO a IO FO 


EDUCATION PLUS 
JOB TRAINING 


An integrated program of study which g@ 
from broadest educational principles to me 
specific job training techniques. Approved # 
veterans. Apply now for 1948. Write © 
Randall School, 174 Ann St., Hartford? 
Connecticut. Please specify department. 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
sTUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
Clark Gable, Jeffrey 1 Jess Gerker, Anne 

Slat YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 

Productions for Talent Scouts 
Matinees every Tuesday 


Fall Session Begins October 13 


MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS ON 
BROADWAY, IN PICTURES AND 


Classes 
15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 


School and Children's 
a 





THEATRE WORKSHOP 


king-smith 
school of creative arts 


HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


Productions in the School's New Art Theatre 


acting technique * dance * speech « play pro- 
duction « design * make-up * playwriting * con- 
temporary drama survey * workshops also in 
music composition, design, writing and literature 


Approved for Veterans under G.I. Bill e Register Now 
efoll Term Begins Oct. Ist ¢ Catalogue on Request « 
Inquiries to Robert Richman, Director e Courtyard, 
2118 Massachusetts Avenue NW © Washington, D C 





TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


"Voice and speech are the 
young actor's main problems— 
and Marian Rich understands 
them.” 

John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 


For appointment, write or phone: 
12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 


¢¢ DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 





HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 








Icetme (May 28) the customary Center 
Theatre occupant. (Henie-Wirtz) 


CLOSED 


STATE if THE UNION (Nov. 14, 1945—Sept. 13, 
1947 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Dear Jupas, Michael Myerberg’s adaptation 
of Robinson Jeffers’ poem, with 
— arran by Lehman Engel. (Myer- 

8) 


I Gorta Get Out, comedy by Joseph Fields 
and Ben Sher about race-track gamblers. 
(Herbert Harris) 


Our Lan’, Theodore Ward’s play of Negroes 
under Emancipation, first produced at the 
Henry Street Playhouse. (Dowling-Singer) 


Tue Herress, dramatization of Henry James’ 
Washington Square with Wendy Hiller, Basil 
Rathbone and Patricia Collinge, Jed Harris 
directing. (Fred Finklehoffe) 


How I Wonper, Raymond Massey in Donald 
Ogden Stewart’s first play since 1 980. Di- 
rected by Garson Kanin. (Gordon-Kanin) 


Command Deciston, William Wister Haines’ 
adaptation of his powerful novel about 
Army brass. (Bloomgarden) 


Man AND SupEeRMAN, first appearance of 
Shaw’s comedy on Broadway since 1912. 
With Maurice Evans as John Tanner. 
(Evans) 


ALLEGRO, a new Rodgers and Hammerstein 
offering with Agnes de Mille direction and 
Jo Mielziner decor. (Theatre Guild) 


Hic Button SuHoegs, musical by Stephen 
Longstreet, with songs by Sammy Cahn 
and Julie Styne, direction by George Ab- 
bott, dances by Jerome Robbins. (Aipness- 
Proser) 


Tue Bic Peop.e, comedy of the tall and the 
short in a Chicago bar. With Ernest Truex. 
( Theatre, Inc.) 





V. R. Stephen 


ACTORS COMPANY 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Minnie Galatzer, Director 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
G.1, TRAINING APPROVED 
ACTING * RADIO © TELEVISION 
DIRECTING * DESIGNING 
SPEECH * MAKEUP * DANCE 
PLAYWRITING 


instructed by Mr. Norman Felton, B.F.A, M. A. 
For Details write 


ACTORS COMPANY bep:. r 


64 W. Randolph St. Chicago 1, Illinois 
Phone: Dearborn 3406 





JOSE LIMON 


MODERN DANCE 


o 


DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 


154 WEST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CO 5-3836 


The Geiger School 


JOSEF G. GEIGER 
Director 


Radio, Speech, Drama 
Intensive course planned for 
the individual 
Professional or Cultural Courses 
ADULTS - CHILDREN 
Established 1912 
Register Now 
15 West 73rd St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone TR 7-9197 


© TELEVISION 

Public appearances while in training 
Fall Term in Oct. © Veteran Approval 
Seperate High School and Children's Dept. 
ie - Catalog 1 oe 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N, Y. 
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OS Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the 
NEW SCHOOL 


FULL COURSES FOR DAY AND EVENING STUDENTS IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF STAGE, SCREEN, TELEVISION AND RADIO 


TWO FULLY EQUIPPED THEATRES 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th Street 111 East Houston Street 
New York 19, N. Y. New York 1, N. Y. 


You can enroll now for full-time or part-time lecture and 
workshop courses covering ACTING, DIRECTING, PLAY- 
WRITING, DESIGN, RADIO, FILM AND TELEVISION 


MARCH OF DRAMA REPERTORY NEW PLAYS IN WORK 


Demonstrations of the March 
of Drama Repertory in both 
theatres 
REGISTRATION IS OPEN 
Fall Term Begins October 6th 
Interviews and Auditions For All 
Courses Now Being Given 
For detailed information write: 
THE DRAMATIC WORKSHOP OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


President Theatre, 247 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Cl 5-7287 



















































NOW ...A NEW DEPARTMENT 
BEGINNING WITH THE FALL SE- 
MESTER: The Dramatic Workshop's 
FILM DEPARTMENT, headed by Sid- 


ney Kaufman, will inaugurate special 
courses in the techniques of the mo- 
tion picture. 





TAMARA 


east 
DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


“in her alter ego, she cannot be praised too highly for the acting of her students. | 
was able to forget completely for the entire performance that | was seeing tyros and 


not veterans.” —George Freediey, Morning Telegraph 


Registration for Fall Term Now Open 
Approved by veterans administration 


For Information: Registrar 
27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


LEWIS SCHOOL 
15th YEAR 


Plan your acting career under guidance of the professional Broadway Director, 
Lewis. Classes limited to insure his personal supervision of The Lewis 
Technique of Acting. Little theatre productions. Special vocal 
dept. Girls-Club dormitory. Day and Eve. Fall term Oct. Ist. 
Send for free Booklet “‘W”" which contains 
ten questions you should answer 
before gu an 


TRofalgor 7-5834 








Former Protégés of Harrison Lewis: Robert Cummings, Margaret 
Lindsay, Eleanor Lynn, Jimmie Savo, Anne Jeffreys and Glenn Vernon 


ee eee et oe Se 


who are members of Equity or Screen Actors Guild. 


If you are not able to study in New York now, send for the book “LEWIS TECHNIQUE of ACT- 


ING,” a complete text book on the modern method of acting. $2.50 


Address Secretary, Room 818, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 19. Clr. 6-2994. 





The Tormentor 


Curtain! 
Here are ten famous last lines. Wha 
characters spoke them in what plays? You 
should get at least 70 on this one; &, if 


you're very good; 90, if you're a specialist in 


speeches that bring down the curtain. 


1. ‘It is possible, dear — that some. 
one may beat you and beat you and 
beat you — and not hurt you at all. — 


2. *. . . naught shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest 
but true.’ 
3. ‘Good God! — people don’t do 


such things.’ 


4. ‘You can, indeed, each anxious 
fear remove, 
For even Scandal dies if you 
approve.’ 


5. ‘Gawd blimey, but yer died in 
the ’eighth o’ style, any’ow"” 

6. ‘Whilst we stand together, no cage 
for you: no slavery for me.’ 


7. ‘Oh, dat’s a terrible burden for 
one man to carry!’ 


8. ‘But to tell you the truth, doctor, 
when youth and love have agreed to 
deceive an old man, all that he does to 
prevent it may well be called The 
Useless Precaution.’ 


g. ‘Are you afraid, Mama?’ 


10. ‘Laugh, John, laugh. Watch 
me; see how easy it is.’ 


TURN AROUND FOR THE ANSWERS 
“smouy 
uvwo 44 Misaq yoysy ul syAM aiBBey ‘Oo! 
‘Saxoy aT] wy wi eapuexery 6 
‘aypaag fo saqang yy ul OreB1y “g 
‘SOANjSDg UIAsH) MYT UL IIOA sy, *L 
‘uOr'] 2y} pud sap204pup Ul S2TIOIpUuYy “9 
‘suf sosaguqy ayy ut way “S 
"Jpuns 


| sof pooyry my Ul soRjing sapreYyD F 


*42]902) Oppayy Ul youag “& 
‘uyof Sury ul preqseg *% 
‘worry ur ayn “1 


On the Cover 


Doug Anderson draws a preview 
of the 1947-48 season on Broadway, 
tracing a continuous line through 


his impressions of six of the in- 
coming shows: Man and Superman, 
Medea, Antony and Cleopatra, The Big 
People, A Streetcar Named Desire and 
High Button Shoes. 
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oS 1894. By hy de Lizabeth Scott, Ung ' 


STAGE « RADIO + SCREEN 


Dramatic Art + Voice, Diction 
Vocal + Light Opera, Musical Comedy : 
Dancing « Ballet, Modern, Tap 
Radio » Drama, Announcing, Singing 
Approved for Veterans 


Stock Theatre appearances while training, in late Broodwey 
successes, oad new plays presented for producers. 


FALL TERMS OPEN OCT. 
Annex for High School and Children's Courses 


Catalog « Apply Secretary Mentaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
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HOLLYWOOD ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
AND 
HOLLYWOOD ACADEMY 
THEATRE 


LIONEL BARRYMORE 


Honorary Dean 


Hollywood’s Greatest Dramatic 
: Institution. Endorsed by Great 
4 People. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 





} HONORARY ADVISORY BOARD ‘ 
q Henry Clive Henry Hathaway ( (* { 
George Cukor William Hurlbut 
see Sats Renbeon EVE N ING 
Allan Dwan —. — 
Dorothy Davenport Archie ith A’ or Serge Prokofieff’s five ballets ACTING CL ASSES 
Gladys George Mal St. Clair survive today, at least outside the 


USSR, mainly through the medium 
of danceless performances of orchestral 
suites. A case in point is his Romeo and 
Juliet, a long ballet requiring a full 
evening for performance; no one has 
yet produced it outside Europe, but 
two concert suites drawn from it have 
had wider circulation — especially the 
second, four movements of which have 
been recorded for RCA Victor (two 
12-inch discs) by Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony. The tragic over- 
tones of the music are a little too 
manufactured and unaccustomed, the 
pathos a little too thin; but brilliant 
instrumentation enchants the atten- 
tion away from the weaker points of 
the music itself, and Koussevitzky 
conducts his men through a tasteful 
performance. His tempos and interpre- 
tation resemble in surprising measure 
those of the composer himself, who led 
the Moscow Philharmonic in the suite’s 
entire seven movements in an earlier 
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The music from Igor Stravinsky’s 
ballet, The Firebird, has already been 
recorded at least seven times — prob- 
ably a record for a large work by a con- 
temporary composer. Stravinsky him- 
self conducted the most recent Fire- 
bird album, but now we have a new 
one, version number eight, whose 
rhythmic drive and tonal opulence 
should establish its superiority for 
some time to come. Ernest Ansermet 
and the London Philharmonic have 
been recorded by Decca (three 12- 
inch discs) in this ideal companion set 
to their version of the same master’s 
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Petrouchka, released some months back. | 
Ansermet’s reading may lack some of | 
the sensual verve of Stokowski (who | 
apparently regards this music as some- 
thing he can get his teeth into: he has 
recorded it three times, with as many 
orchestras), but the clarity and pre- 
cision Ansermet achieves are ample 
recompense. The recording is exem- 
plary. f 

Another of Stravinsky’s major 
scores, the violin concerto, returns 
to the shops under the Vox label (three 
tg-inch discs). Samuel Dushkin and 
the Lamoureux Orchestra, under the 
composer’s direction, recorded this 

rformance in Europe fifteen years 
ago for Polydor; for almost half this 
time it has been unavailable, making 
the release at hand all the more wel- 
come. Though no less a masterpiece 
than many of Stravinsky’s works, it falls 
more lightly and agreeably on the ear 
than some others. From time to time 
Mr. Dushkin’s intonation may make 
your toes curl, but he executes the 
difficult solo part with intelligence and 
style. The recording stands up well in 
spite of its years. 

Another important Stravinsky score 
again available after long absence is 
the music for Balanchine’s ballet, Jeu 
de Cartes; the composer’s performance 
of this sprightly music with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, recorded originally for 
Telefunken, is available now on a 
Czech label, Ultraphon, from the 
Liberty Music Shop and the Gramo- 
phone Shop in New York. 

It is fashionable these days to sniff 
at Rachmaninoff as a composer, but 
in spite of his questionable bouts of 
unrestrained sentimentality, such as 
the C-minor concerto, he did write 
rather fine music in some of his 
larger works. One of the more inter- 
esting of these is a symphony, finished 
in 1920, for soloists, chorus and aug- 
mented orchestra, based on Edgar 
Poe’s plangent tour de force, The Bells. 
This seldom-done work receives loving 
treatment from Jacques Rachmilo- 
vich and the Santa Monica Symphony, 
who have recorded it for Disc. The 
excision of certain choral parts in the 
third movement blemishes that section 
of the piece, and will perplex the 
listener who follows the text; but the 
choir of Hollywood’s First Methodist 
Church and the soloists — especially 
Breece Westmoreland and Stephen 
Kemalyan, the tenor and baritone 
transcend the difficulties of their parts 
with aplomb and enunciate their 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Fred Fehl 


RODGERS, DE MILLE AND HAMMERSTEIN IN CONFERENCE 


Composer Richard Rodgers, director Agnes de Mille and author Oscar Ham- 
merstein II talk things over during a lull in the rehearsals of Ad/egro, their new 
musical which the Theatre Guild is producing. 








Theatre Arts 


OCTOBER 1947 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


Equity Wins a Battle—‘Beggar’s Holiday’ 
Loses One—NTC Presents Young Actors 


HE THEATRE has won another skirmish in its 
Wadstnnine battle against racial discrimination, 
but the victory gives no cause for uncontrolled rejoic- 
ing since it may result in the death of the legitimate 
stage in the national capital. In the new contract 
between Actors’ Equity and the League of New 
York Theatres a clause stipulates that Equity mem- 
bers may not appear in the National Theatre, Wash- 
ington’s only legitimate house, after next August 1 
if the management persists in its present policy of 
refusing admission to Negroes. Arguing that Wash- 
ington should not submit to instructions issued from 
New York and, moreover, that his theatre should 
not be made a special case in a city where Jim 
Crow is unofficially practiced, Marcus Heiman, 
manager of the National, threatens to turn the 
theatre over to the movies. Inasmuch as the govern- 
ment will not release the old Belasco, which is used 
by the Treasury Department, no theatre will be 
available in place of the National if Mr. Heiman 
refuses to change his mind. 


EANWHILE Jim Crow has come to life in the once 
M exemplary case of Beggar’s Holiday. As it was 
presented on Broadway, the modernized Beggar’s 
Opera provided an object lesson in the naturalness 
with which an interracial cast can function, and 
even included a love scene so sensitively directed and 
acted that no suggestion of a social problem arose. 
Now Beggar’s Holiday is to shift to an all-Negro cast 
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Myron McCormick, who has just completed a long 
run in State of the Union, is one of a group of 
theatre people who have organized themselves into 
the American Company for Broadway production, 
the first play on their docket being Halsted Welles’ 
A Temporary Island. Other members of the 
company include Mildred Dunnock, Anthony Ross, 
Philip Ober, Tom Rutherfurd, Royal Beal and 
Sam Grisman. 
+ 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW will 
open the Old Vic London season No- 
vember 4, to be followed by Richard II, 
Saint Joan and The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. Without its two knights, Richard- 
son and Olivier (the former will return 
in the fall of 1948; the latter goes to 
Australia with Vivien Leigh), the Vic 
will carry on with several old members 
and with Celia Johnson (who will play 
Joan), Trevor Howard, Bernard Miles 
and Renée Asherson as newcomers. 
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WILLIAM SAROYAN’S Sam Ego’s 
House or Angels Aghast will be given its 
world premiere this month by the Circle 
Players, who have made a theatre out 
of two drugstores in that increasingly 
lively theatre centre, Los Angeles. Us- 
ing central staging in a house seating 
150, the Players are currently producing 
Love on the Dole and plan The Skin Game 
and Dudley Nichols’ adaptation of 
Strindberg’s The Father for the future. 
Terry Kilburn, Charles Chaplin’s sons, 
Sidney and Charles, Bob Burns, Jr., and 
Edward G. Robinson, Jr., are among 
the members of the group. 
ae 


A LONG-FELT NEED in New York 
will begin to be met next month, it is 
hoped, when Children’s World Theatre 
opens the doors of the little auditorium 
in the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel on its ini- 
tial production for children — the first 
of a long series planned by the group for 
years to come. A non-profit corporation, 
CWT is under the direction of Monte 
Meacham, Bette Butterworth, Sarah 
Newmeyer, JoAnn Sayers Bliss and Julie 
and Sheldon Thompson. 
e 


FOR ITS TWENTY-FIFTH anniver- 
sary season the San Francisco Opera 
Association directed by Gaetano Merola 
is giving forty-five performances, twenty- 
two of them in its home city. La Gioconda 
and Louise will be sung for the first time, 
and there will be revivals of Pelléas et 
Mélisande, Gétterdémmerung and Otello. 
« 


BARTER THEATRE, Virginia’s state 
theatre, is touring three companies this 
season: one of them will visit every state 
in the country on a national good-will 
tour; the other two will present six plays 
in some 450 engagements through fif- 
teen states, opening with The Importance 
of Being Earnest and Twelfth Night. 
ee 


THE CITY CENTER Opera Com- 
pany, whose fall season runs from Sep- 
tember 25 to November 16, adds two 
more to its repertory: Werther, The 
Barber of Seville and Don Giovanni. 
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for Jack Hylton’s London production at Christmas 
time. Three considerations led Perry Watkins and 
John R. Sheppard, Jr., the American producers, to 
agree to the change. The Ministry of Labor no 
longer permits the importation of a whole company 
of white actors, but Negro players cannot be ob- 
tained in England and therefore may be imported 
without official objection. Moreover, since London 
has not seen an all-Negro musical since Blackbirds 
some twenty years ago, the novelty of the casting will 
presumably help the box-office. Finally, Mr. Wat- 
kins feels that England does not need this particular 
lesson in social equality as much as Broadway 
needed it. On this last point he will encounter dis- 
agreement from those who think it valuable to show 
the English that Negroes can at least count on equal 
rights in the American theatre, if not in American 
politics and education. 


Fyre link in the chain connecting the profes- 
sional with the non-professional theatre was 
forged last month by the National Theatre Confer- 
ence when it launched its Tryout Studio at the 
Hunter College Playhouse in New York. In a series 
of afternoon performances of five plays — Hotel 
Universe, No Exit, Liliom, Priestley’s Music at Night 
and Turney’s Daughters of Atreus — the NTC pre- 
sented a selected group of graduates of various 
college and professional acting schools before audi- 
ences made up in large part of ‘those who have in 
their hands the employing of young actors.’ Under 
the direction of Mary Morris, an actress and director 
of long experience who is thoroughly familiar with 
both the Broadway and college theatres, the Tryout 
Studio is intended to be an annual project. As one 
of the few serious attempts to replace the prevalent 
helter-skelter casting methods of Broadway with an 
organized plan through which producers and direc- 
tors may see youthful talent in actual performance, 
the Studio is an important step forward in channel- 
ing the new blood necessary to a prosperous theatre 
toward its proper outlet. 
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Broadway in Preview 





Place Your Bets Now 


EDWARD REED 


OOKING ahead to the new season on Broad- 
» way is an old habit with THEATRE ARTs. 
In these same front pages twenty-five years ago 
(to take a round figure that is also roughly 
comparable in its distance after a war) the 
magazine was anticipating a year in which 
Europe would serve as ‘an old-world sample 
room’ for the American stage. From it our pro- 
ducers would be unearthing not merely the 
commercial plums but those plays as well 
which would stimulate our own growing-up 
theatre. The continent was a well-stocked 
room, too, in that season of 1922-23. 

There were to be the fourth edition of ‘the 
bulbous Balieff and his kaleidoscopic Chauoe- 
Souris,’ and the first repertory season of the 
Moscow Art Theatre under Stanislavski, in 
person; Grasso in his Italian repertory (com- 
plete, says the rather cynical foreteller of 
1922, with ‘flapping mainsails’ for scenery 
and ‘table-waiters from the nearest spaghetti 
palace’ for supporting company), and the 
rumor, the gentlest whisper of Duse in one last 
glimpse (she actually came the following year). 
In the season of 1947-48 Broadway will again 
see foreign companies, though this time all the 
imports seem to be in the hands of one pro- 
ducer: Theatre Incorporated announces the 
Habimah Players from Palestine for Novem- 
ber; Jean-Louis Barrault and troupe from 
Paris for February; the Old Vic (just pos- 
sibly) from London for spring, and perhaps 
even the Young Vic, which began its career in 
England last winter as the newest branch of 
the Old Vic Theatre Centre. 

Twenty-five years ago there was the Thea- 
tre Guild building its foreign repertory to 
liven the Twenties in the Broadway theatre, 


with Paul Claudel’s The Tidings Brought to Mary 
under the guidance of their newly imported 
director, Fyodor Komissarhevsky (it proved to 
be one of eight Christmas-night openings!), 
and Ibsen’s Peer Gynt with Joseph Schild- 
kraut in the title role and Edward G. Robinson 
as the Button-Moulder. Today the Guild is 
starting off the season with Allegro, newest of 
the Richard Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein-Ag- 
nes de Mille-Jo Mielziner ventures in the mu- 
sical field. It is also offering another American 
work to its subscription audiences: Theodore 
Ward’s dramatic story of Negroes under Eman- 
cipation, Our Lan’, which is being brought up 
from the Henry Street Playhouse by Eddie 
Dowling and Louis J. Singer. But the Guild re- 
turns to foreign sources for Terence Rattigan’s 
London hit, The Winslow Boy, to be offered in 
conjunction with John C. Wilson; S. N. Behr- 
man’s dramatization of Somerset Maugham’s 
story, Jane, also a London success with Yvonne 
Arnaud in the role for which Ina Claire is 
mentioned; This Time Tomorrow, by the Dutch 
writer, Jan de Hartog; three possible Shake- 
speares, As You Like It, Richard III and Much 
Ado About Nothing; and three possible Shaws, 
You Never Can Tell, The Devil's Disciple and 
Arms and the Man. The Theatre Guild — of the 
stage, screen, radio and television — may not 
be doing repertory any more but it is as busy 
as if it were. 


Europe was to give Broadway many more 
items of varied succulence in the post-World 
War I days. Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd was to be 
played by Ethel Barrymore for Arthur Hop- 
kins, and Bataille’s La Tendresse by Henry 
Miller and Ruth Chatterton (and a young 
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man named Ronald Colman). Brock Pember- 
ton, chiefly concerned today with the abiding 
popularity of Harvey (even unto playing El- 
wood P. Dowd himself last month at the 
Barter Theatre), was slated to put on Six 
Characters in Search of an Author in 1922. William 
A. Brady, now retired, was to go to a new na- 
tion, Czechoslovakia, for The Insect Comedy, 
which he retitled The World We Live In (Vin- 
ton Freedley playing a Male Cricket). Gals- 
worthy’s Loyalties was to be staged for Charles 
Dillingham, and Winthrop Ames was to direct 
and produce Clemence Dane’s Will Shake- 
speare, with a young actress, Katharine Cornell, 
as the Dark Lady and with designs by Norman- 
Bel Geddes (he used the hyphen then and was 
not thinking of industrial design). Leslie How- 
ard was to make one of his early American ap- 
pearances in A. A. Milne’s The Romantic Age 
opposite Margalo Gillmore, and Ethel Barry- 
more and Jane Cowl were to portray Juliet — 
in separate productions, it need hardly be 
added. Finally, there was to be the famous 
Barrymore-Hopkins-Jones repertory of Hamlet 
and Richard III and Redemption, imports all. In 
short, of the some 190 plays in that far-off sea- 
son Europe contributed a sizable majority. 


The world is not the same today (if a gross 
understatement will be permitted). Germany 
—or Germany in exile — is represented on 
the early-season roster only by Bertolt Brecht’s 
Galileo, which Charles Laughton may — or 
may not — bring on from the coast under the 
producing auspices of T. Edward Hambleton. 
France appears on Gilbert Miller’s tentative 
schedule with L’Immaculée, the ‘sensational’ 
study of artificial insemination by Philippe 
Hériat; on Gant Gaither’s with a possible re- 
vival of Camille, with Judith Evelyn playing 
the tubercular one and Cecil Beaton doing the 
decor; and on the list of Yolanda Meré-Irion 
(for the New Opera Company) with Marcel 
Pagnol’s Topaze, in which Oscar Karlweis will 
portray the schoolmaster first performed so af- 
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fectingly in New York by Frank Morgan. 
Ireland sends us Frank Carney’s The Righteous 
Are Bold, which will be produced by Eddie 
Dowling and Louis J. Singer. Thereafter, ex- 
cept for England, the books fail to reveal any 
further European candidates, unless we in- 
clude Robinson Jeffers’ version of the Medea, 
which Robert Whitehead and Oliver Rea are 
offering in early November with Judith An- 
derson and Aline MacMahon under John 
Gielgud’s direction. 

England of course continues to hold its im- 
portant position in the international exchange 
— sometimes wearying but more often stimu- 
lating Times Square. Maurice Evans is de- 
serting Shakespeare’s Hamlet for Shaw’s Man 
and Superman, whose settings and costumes are 
pictured on pages 30 and 31. Katharine Cor- 
nell plans to open Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra December 23, with Godfrey Tearle 
on from London to repeat the Antony he 
enacted last season opposite Edith Evans. 
Theatre Incorporated still carries on its books 
Norris Houghton’s resuscitation from the sev- 
enteenth century, Thomas Middleton’s The 
Changeling, for which Boris Aronson has de- 
signed some remarkable settings. Mr. Hough- 
ton and Nancy Stern have gone to current 
England for a production on their own of Paris 
Not So Gay by the youthful actor-writer-direc- 
tor, Peter Ustinov. The Shuberts have op- 
tioned a half-dozen London properties for 
possible Broadway showing, among them Un- 
der the Counter with Cicely Courtneidge; Ivor 
Novello’s musical, Perchance to Dream; Picca- 
dilly Hayride, a revue with Sid Fields; and a 
murder melodrama, Power Without Glory (John 
C. Wilson, co-producer). Mr. Wilson also lists 
for the season The Wind of Heaven, Emlyn 
Williams’ mystical fantasy of the second com- 
ing of Christ as a little boy in a Welsh village, 
and Rumer Godden’s dramatization of her 
novel, Take Three Tenses. 

Courtney Burr promises An Inspector Calls, 
the J. B. Priestley play which the Old Vic 
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DESIGNS BY 
OLIVER SMITH 
FOR 

HIGH BUTTON 
SHOES 


Stephen Longstreet 
adapts his novel, The 
Sisters Liked Them Hand- 
some, into a new musi- 
cal for Broadway with 
songs by Sammy Cahn 
and Julie Styne. George 
Abbott directs it, Je- 
rome Robbins is the 
choreographer and 
Miles White has de- 
signed 1913 costumes 
to complement Oliver 
Smith’s backgrounds. 
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FROM WALES TO CHICAGO. John van Druten’s serious study of a 
Welsh university teacher, The Druid Circle, calls for one of Stewart Chaney’s 
imposing interiors (above). Stanley Young’s The Big People, being produced 
by Theatre Incorporated, is set in a Chicago bar designed by Boris Aronson. 
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added to its repertory last year. Alfred de 
Liagre is again presenting his favorite play- 
wright, John van Druten, who perhaps should 
no longer be listed among the Englishmen. 
His ‘serious study of life in a Welsh uni- 
versity’ features a fine actor in Leo G. Carroll. 
And that early expatriate, Henry James, may 
look down from wherever he is to watch his 
novel, Washington Square, being dramatized 
sixty-six years later by Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz under the title of The Heiress. Producer 
Fred Finklehoffe has engaged for the title role 
the English Wendy Hiller, not seen here since 
her scintillant performance in Love on the Dole 
in 1936, and the ex-English Basil Rathbone 
as her fortune-hunting suitor (the very Ameri- 
can Jed Harris directing). Obviously England 
is in there pitching, as in truth she was long 
before 1922 and will be long after 1947-48. 


Her exports, however, no longer capture the 
main attention. In the last twenty-five years 
the American playwright has passed beyond 
imitativeness or a standard variety of parlor- 
bedroom-and-bath comedy to become the chief 
provider to his own theatre. Though Broadway 
goes on making it steadily harder for any 
writer, native or otherwise, to be produced, 
it nevertheless will see a high proportion of 
home-grown plays in the new season, and ones 
with considerably more quality than their like 
of 1922-23. The Experimental Theatre plans 
to go into its second season under Equity- 
Dramatists’ Guild-ANTA auspices, scheduling 
eight performances, instead of last year’s five, 
for each of the eight new American scripts on 
its list. Ruth Gordon and Garson Kanin (in 
association with William Fields and Victor 
Samrock) are presenting How I Wonder by 
Donald Ogden Stewart, who returns from Hol- 
lywood for the first time since 1930 when 
he wrote the witty vehicle for Hope Williams 
called Rebound and the libretto for a Joe Cook 
musical, Fine and Dandy. Miss Gordon’s own 
play, The Kitchen Canaries, is to be done by 
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Max Gordon, who produced her Years Ago last 
season; and Mr. Kanin is finishing one of his 
own as a challenger to his evergreen Born 
Yesterday. Tennessee Williams, one of the few 
really distinctive talents to reach Broadway in 
recent years, will have his bizarrely titled A 
Streetcar Named Desire presented by Irene Selz- 
nick; his Summer and Smoke, a great hit in 
Margo Jones’ Theatre ’47 in Dallas last sum- 
mer, is not on the Broadway schedule at this 
writing. 

William Wister Haines has put his powerful 
war novel, Command Decision, into play form for 
Kermit Bloomgarden, whose large list of ‘prop- 
erties’ is all-American: The Golden Gate, by the 
radio writer, Norman Rosten; The Good Meal, 
a mystery by a master of the form, Dashiell 
Hammett; Strange Calamity, which Dorothy 
Parker and Ross Evans have written about 
Charles and Mary Lamb; and, finally, a play 
by the authors of Deep Are the Roots, Arnold 
d’Usseau and James Gow. Another good war 
novel, Thomas Heggen’s Mr. Roberts, has been 
dramatized for production by Leland Hay- 
ward, who also announces The Survivors by Ir- 
win Shaw (now drama critic for the New Re- 
public) and Peter Viertel. Richard Rovere’s 
researches into the fabulous law firm of Howe 
and Hummel have been dramatized by Paul 
Streger and William McCleery for production 
by Mr. Streger. Mr. McCleery’s A Play for 
Mary is on Jean Dalrymple’s books, as is a 
revival of Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures. 
Norman Corwin’s adaptation of Children of 
Vienna, Robert Newman’s moving novel of 
derelict children, is in the hands of Montgom- 
ery Ford. 

Emmet Lavery turns the tables on an in- 
vestigating Congress by investigating a con- 
gressman himself in The Gentleman From Athens, 
which Martin Gosch expects to offer, Sam 
Wanamaker directing. Joseph Fields, co-adap- 
ter of My Sister Eileen, has his hand in two plays 
to be done by Herbert Harris: J Gotta Get Out, 
in which Ben Sher has collaborated, is a race- 
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track story and One World to a Customer con- 
cerns itself with the UN. The Spewacks, Sam 
and Bella, have another new one called The 
Way of a Hen; Oscar Serlin is hoping to get a 
completed Life With Mother from Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse before the season’s 
end; and the American Company, a promising 
group of young theatre people, may be found 
described on page g of this issue. 


The musical show has always been pecu- 
liarly Broadway’s own but in twenty-five years 
its face has changed beyond recognition. In 
the ’22~’23 season George White was to do 
his Scandals (with Gershwin music and W. C. 
Fields), the Shuberts their Passing Show (with 
Willie and Eugene Howard and Fred Allen), 
Charles Dillingham one of his child-delighting 
Hippodrome extravaganzas (with Marceline 
and Happy Lambert), Sam Harris his Music 
Box Revue (with Clark and McCullough, Char- 
lotte Greenwood, William Gaxton and a 
young dancer, Ruth Page). Savoy and Bren- 
man were to Margie through the Greenwich 
Village Follies, Fred and Adele Astaire were to 
meet one of their rare failures in Dillingham’s 
The Bunch and Judy, Eddie Dowling was to play 
the handsome juvenile in Sally, Irene and Mary, 
Peggy Wood (with Irene Dunne as one Tessie) 
was to charm the front rows in The Clinging 
Vine and Vivienne Segal ditto in The Yankee 
Princess. Oscar Hammerstein was to proliferate 
with lyrics for such items as Frank Tinney’s 
Daffy Dill, Nora Bayes’ Queen o’ Hearts, Edith 
Day’s Wildflower (‘Bambalina’ was one of the 
‘catchy’ numbers). 

No one, including the composer, knows what 
the ‘Bambalina’ of 1948 will be but everyone 
knows that the musicals being prepared for 
Broadway this year bear little similarity to 
those of the post-war Twenties. High Button 
Shoes, for example, may be set in a period 
longer ago than twenty-five years — in 1913, 
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in fact— but George Abbott’s direction of 
this new show, Jerome Robbins’ choreography, 
Oliver Smith’s settings and Miles White’s 
costumes are certain to produce a result very 
different from such 1922 items as The Gingham 
Girl and Little Nellie Kelly. High Button Shoes 
has been adapted by Stephen Longstreet from 
his book, The Sisters Liked Them Handsome, to 
music by Sammy Cahn and Julie Styne. 
Joseph Kipness and Monte Proser are pre- 
senting it and Phil Silvers returns from Holly- 
wood to star in it. 

George Abbott will himself produce the 
story of a touring ballet troupe in Look Ma, 
I'm Dancing, again with Robbins choreography 
and Smith settings. Hugh Martin’s score and a 
book by Jerome Lawrence and Robert Lee 
will be brought to life by Nancy Walker, 
Harold Lang, Janet Reed and Alice Pearce. 
Oliver Smith and his partner, Paul Feigay, 
plan a new one by the creators of On the Town 
and Billion Dollar Baby, Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green. To music by Saul Chaplin 
they have written a tale of the 1898 Alaska gold 
rush and called it Bonanza Bound. Jack Cole 
will be the choreographer. Come Blow Your 
Horn, featuring lyrics by The New Yorker's 
Phyllis McGinley, is another possible musical 
on the Feigay-Smith agenda. Stanley Gilkey 
promises The Richest Girl in the World, with a 
book by John Meehan, Jr., and music and 
lyrics by Earl Brent. The Shuberts again have 
a Xiegfeld Follies down among their hopefuls, 
with Ed Wynn as its hopeful star, and Eddie 
Dowling and Louis Singer may bring in Heaven 
Help the Angels, the revue in which the dancing 
Hartmans waltzed around the circuit this past 
summer. 

Promises, sure things, hits and misses, 
dreams and fulfillments — here is the Broad- 
way gambling table, 1947-48 version. Place 
your bets, gentlemen. Your money is as good 
as the next man’s. 
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The Gloves of Isadora 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


So runs the world, the ardent and the lofty. We are beyond earth’s story as it’s told, sir. 


tT 1s the late afternoon of a winter day in the 
I White Mountains ot New Hampshire. The 
sky is pale and as cold as marble, and the room 
in the old farmhouse where I sit is filled with a 
shadowless light thrown back from fields 
drifted deep in snow. In this clear icy quiet the 
seasons that are gone return to mind, colored 
and glowing. In spring the air is clouded with 
lilac and in summer the stone walls are tangled 
in wild roses and in autumn the maples burn 
red and gold by the river. Now the earth is 
locked in whiteness and silence. It is like a 
pause between heartbeats. Everything rests. 
The great North comes down over the hills. 

The sense of the past is strong in the old 
house. Thoughts of other days close over the 
present, veiling its sharpness. I sit idly turning 
over the contents of a battered traveling trunk, 
with initials picked out on its lid in heavy 
brass nails. Here are my great-great-grand- 
father’s waistcoats of faded brocade, and here 
are mitts and lace parasols, and heavy gold 
bracelets that lock, and fragile Chinese fans. 
Presently I come upon a long flat box of 
black-and-gold lacquer. Inside is a package, 
carefully wrapped in many layers of white 
tissue-paper. I unfold the wrappings, leaf by 
leaf. The dreams begin. 

Thirty years melt away. It is a warm spring 
afternoon in 1915 and I am recovering from an 
operation that. has brought me close to the 
edge of death. I lie in a little clean white bed 
in a little clean white room, a drowsy con- 
valescent, half way between the other world 
and this. Somewhere, acons ago, I have heard 
a voice that said, There will be no more pain. 


—Henry Brocken 


But I have forgotten. I am very weak. My 
hands on the coverlet are like transparent wax. 
Clouds of sleep lift and fall about me as I 
wander through fields of asphodel, past 
amaranthine meadows, in a trance-like region 
just this side of Paradise, all shining in a light 
like the light in the heart of an opal. Time has 
no meaning any more. The hours go by.#. . . 

Presently I am conscious of a new andialien 
vibration in the atmosphere. I have a vague 
feeling of disturbance, an unfamiliar sense of 
stress and urgency. The dream is broken. My 
visionary world of blurred outlines and shim- 
mering veils is invaded by another and more 
definite world of clearer forms and harder 
edges. I look up. Isadora Duncan is standing 
in the doorway. 

I come back from the amaranthine meadows 
with a rush. I see her with a singular dis- 
tinctness. The impact of her presence makes me 
gasp with astonishment. It bites into my mind 
like acid. She is wrapped from head to foot in a 
great mantle of violet velvet and her hair — 
coarsely cropped as if by the shears of some 
shepherd on the hills of Hymettus — is crudely 
dyed with pure henna. On her arms she wears 
long gloves of violet suede reaching to the 
shoulder, of a style that was once called 
mousquetaire. A figure of mourning and flame. 

I know this woman as the world knows her, 
the divine Isadora, enhaloed in legends of 
beauty and passion. I know how freely and 
how completely she has given herself to art 
and to artists. I have heard that the move- 
ments of her dances are the movements of 
antique statues come to life; that she is the 
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embodiment of Galatea, of the Elgin marbles, 
of all the enchanting figurines of Tanagra; that 
she has breathed the rhythms of the classic 
world until her very life has become a vision. 
All these impressions have built up in my 
mind a phantom figure not unlike the figure of 
Poe’s Helen, standing in her perfumed win- 
dow-niche, statue-like, hyacinthine, dewy- 
eyed, breathing the Naiad airs that bring 
the wanderer home. But here is no phantom, 
no statue, no elusive fey dream born of weak- 
ness, no colored image of life to smile at in 
passing. Here is one of the great figures of the 
world at the height of her power and her 
wonder and her terrifying woman’s mystery. 
Here is reality, utter, raw reality. And the 
touch of it burns and stings. 

My first impression is one of violence. There 
is a suggestion of fierce movement about her, 
an atmosphere of storm. She is like the cor- 
posant on a mast-head. She is like the calm in 
the heart of a tempest. Then she looks at me 
and all other images fade away before the 
sheer intensity of grief that is in her eyes. I am 
face to face with ruin, with unending bitter- 
ness, with woe beyond description. Against 
Death shall man call for aid in vain. . . . This 
woman has felt the sorrows of Niobe. She has 
looked upon the last horrors. She has gone 
beyond despair. Now she no longer cares. I 
think she hardly even knows where she is. 

I begin to tremble with awe and weakness. 
Then I hear her voice. It is unexpectedly light 
in quality, allusive, not sharp, and oddly 
absent. It is an American voice, an Irish voice, 
and in some curious way a humorous voice. 

“You have been ill, very ill . . . you are 
getting better . . . you will soon be well, I 
know it... .? Then suddenly, querulously: 
‘Don’t you know what’s wrong with you? It’s 
those hideous brick buildings across the street! 
They would make anybody sick! That’s what’s 
the matter with you Americans! Why do you 
live in such ugliness? You are all going to die 
of it some day. It is going to kill you all, every 





last one of you. . . . Where have you been | 
all of you, all your lives? Haven’t you ever 
gone anywhere? Haven’t you ever seen any. | 
thing? Haven’t you ever loved anybody? | 
Hasn’t anybody ever even been kind to you? 
What is it that makes you willing to live with 
such hideous things around you? 

‘Just you wait!’ she continues. ‘I'll give you 
something to take your mind away from thos 
buildings! In a little while you’ll forget there 
are any buildings!’ 

The great mourning figure vanishes. 

A Western Union messenger arrives with a 
long narrow flat box of black-and-gold lacquer, 
I open it. Inside are the long gloves of violet 
suede that Isadora was wearing — crumpled, 
fragrant, just as she pulled them from her arms, 


Now it is a summer evening, cool and fresh, 
with a soft rain falling, and I am alone in the 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York. I have been 
designing the costumes for a gigantic pageant. 
festival which is to be given on the occasion 
of Shakespeare’s Tercentenary — some three 
thousand costumes in all — and I have come 
here to be by myself and to see in my mind's 
eye how they will look when they are viewed 
by an audience. (Strange, how much of a 
stage designer’s life is taken up with just such 
previsionings!) A huge superstructure has 
been thrown over the stage. Platforms and 
pinnacles and flights of steps lose themselvess 
in the thin mist. Here and there a point of light 
picks out some architectural detail. The air is 
filled with the clean smell of new pine boards 
The grass in the great bare oval is green and 
untrodden. I am standing at one side of th 
stage, by the base of the great curving staif- 
case, below the high platform of the forestage. 
Far away rises the murmur of the city, like’ 
something half-remembered. Suddenly out d| 
the darkness overhead I hear the strains of at] 
orchestra, loud and sweet and commanding 
There on the stage above me, in the soft sum 
mer rain, stands Isadora. 
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She is dressed in a plain white garment that 
just touches the floor. Over this she is wearing 
a peasant’s cape of a kind that is called Loden 
in Austria, long and full, with bands crossing 
between the breasts. Her hair —no longer 
flaming red, but dark—is parted in the 
centre, falling in waves over her shoulders. She 
is dancing. Tiny raindrops glisten about her 
in the faint light. 

As the cold shadows lengthen in the winter 
afternoon, the memory of that strange moment 
comes to me again. I have always thought of 
dancing in terms of performance —as an 
amusement, perhaps, or as a branch of ath- 
letics, or as a quasi-Grecian ceremony pains- 
takingly enacted by earnest white-robed un- 
dergraduates bearing wands and torches and 
garlands of flowers. But this dancing is differ- 
ent. It is not a performance at all; it is an 
incantation. These invocations, these gestures 
of welcoming, these grand simple relatings of 
the human body to the music and the spaces 
and the darkness, the atmosphere of gravity 
and solemnity and triumph they evoke, all 
seem to belong to a ritual whose patterns were 
traced in other ages, more innocent than ours. 
The figure moving there is calling upon un- 
seen, immemorial presences. Come, O Songs! 
Come, O dreams! Call to them that sleep! Their 
shadows hover over the dark stage. They draw 
closer in the night. 

Then the vision fades. I am in New York 
again, and this is a rehearsal. The little figure 
moves to and fro in the soft summer rain. 


Now I see her dance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It is many years since she has 
appeared in America. The auditorium is 
crowded. The air is charged with an unusual 
sense of expectancy, an oppression, almost a 
foreboding, as if we were about to witness a 
cataclysm of Nature. I hear the plaintive notes 
of Tristan’s sad shepherd. The gold curtains 
slowly part and lift. The stage is hung with the 
legendary blue draperies that are called the 
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soul of Isadora, wide and deep, a dreamy 
blue, filled with illusion, warm and soft, blue 
like the falling dusk, blue like the sea at even- 
ing. The heavy folds rise to a vast height — 
high, high, as far as the eye can reach — and 
are lost in cathedral-like distances. A figure in 
white moves from between them. . . . 

Again I see that Isadora’s dancing has 
nothing to do with performance. Its ease is so 
complete that all thought of performance 
vanishes from our minds and we are given 
over to the wonder and the delight of the 
moment. This woman is exercising a power 
over us that is so strong that it is almost a 
compulsion. It is not physical, it is not mental, 
it is not even what is commonly called spiritual. 
And yet it is a thing of the spirit — so much so, 
in fact, that it is really psychic. Once and for 
all, the difference between Isadora Duncan 
and the other dancers of our time — a differ- 
ence that no effort on their part can ever 
bridge — is that she dances with her spirit 
while they dance with their brains. Brilliant, 
remarkable brains they often are. But the 
difference is a difference in kind. Brains alone 
cannot animate the body. They can only 
galvanize it. 

This dancing has, in the strangest way, the 
quality of a remembering. It seems to remind 
us of a beauty we have always known. It tells 
us of a sublime order and harmony of which 
we are a part, if we can only recall it. When 
the last movement has sunk into stillness and 
the last echoes of the music have faded into 
silence we are left with the memory of some- 
thing unutterably precious that we once 
possessed and have thoughtlessly laid aside. 
She has given back to us something that once 
was ours. More than this, she has said to us 
again and again, in the trancelike exaltations 
of the evening, You told me this. Do you remember? 
Do you remember? 

We saw her saying it. 

Now the performance is at an end and the 
great audience streams homeward. I am bid- 
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den to a supper-party Isadora is giving at the 
Plaza Hotel. We are taken to a small salon, 
beautifully panelled in white. There are can- 
dles everywhere and masses of white flowers 
and champagne in coolers. Isadora is all 
naiveté and innocence, girlish and gay. She 
is dressed in white, and her hair is bound close 
to her head with a wreath of the most beautiful 
flowers I have ever seen. (I learn afterward 
that they are white cyclamen, the flowers 
Duse loved.) We sit down to a supper that is 
delicate and dreamlike, in the soft candle- 
light. Flowers, champagne, crystal . . . The 
world is faraway . . . The hours pass... A 
young man is at the piano, playing Chopin 
. . . Suddenly Isadora says, I will dance for 
you. She stands in front of a white door. And 
then — how shall I express it? — creation 
after creation, incarnation after incarnation, 
falls from her, one after another, as petals fall 
from a rose. Our hearts beat faster. We are not 
lonely any more. Presently it is finished. We 
go away in silence. Isadora does not notice our 


going. 


High over Central Park, wonderful, trou- 
bling, immense in the summer night, shines a 
strange new word, DIONYSION. Always 
when I think of Isadora Duncan I see that 
huge calm steady word burning over the roof 
of the Century Theatre. Isadora’s friend, 
Lohengrin, in a mood of Renaissance splendor, 
has presented her with the theatre and an 
incomparable orchestra, and there she dances, 
night after night. Sometimes she is alone, 
sometimes her group of young girls appears 
with her, the six Isadorables, dreaming 
children of the woods. The atmosphere of 
these evenings is strangely disturbing. We 
come away from the theatre enchanted and 
shaken. For what we are seeing is not a festival 
of the dance but the celebration of an un- 
suspected power in us which can suddenly 
make the life we know seem petty and mean, 
a power that can transform us, that can re- 
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create us— proud, urgent, exultant, ter. 
rible — breaking down everything we cling 
to, destroying and reshaping in a breath, 
No wonder we are afraid of it, this rapacious, 
remorseless, pitiless energy that would carry 
us far, far from our familiar surroundings, 
Come away! her dancing says. Come out into 
the splendid perilous world! Come up on the 
mountain-top where the great wind blows! 
Learn to be young always! Learn to be inces- 
santly renewed! Learn to live in the intem- 
perate careless land of song and rhythm and 
rapture! Say farewell to the world you know 
and join the great passionate spirits of the 
world’s history! Storm through into your 
dreams! Give yourself up to the frenzy that is 
in the heart of life, and never look back, 
and never regret! You shall become sweet and mad 
asaloverr.... 

Thoughts and emotions like these stream 
from the stage of the Century Theatre, borne 
on the strains of the world’s great music, im- 
parted to us in movements that are like the 
movements of winds and tides and the stars in 
their courses, before the blue curtains that are 
the soul of Isadora. Other forces are summon- 
ing us to other destinies. We are being made 
aware of ‘earlier and loftier beauties.’ We too 
can free ourselves from this crowding pettincss, 
We too can know the world well lost. 


The sky widens in the fading light. The 
drifts of snow are solid as granite. There is no 
sound anywhere. 


Years have passed. It is the summer of 1924 
and I am at the Hotel Adlon in Berlin. As I go 
in to lunch one day I see Isadora in a booth at 
one side of the corridor that leads to the dining 
room. Her eyes flash at me from under the 
brim of her big flat hat. She recognizes a 
familiar American face. We talk for a few 
moments. She has just arrived by plane from 
Moscow with her new Russian husband, 
Essenin. She invites me to a dinner party she 
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is giving that evening at a famous restaurant 
in Potsdam whose name I have now forgotten. 
There is a long ride through the gathering 
dusk, and then a beautiful room banked with 
flowers. There are many candles, and fruit in 
high silver epergnes, and food and wine fit for 
the gods on Olympus. Isadora is at the head of 
the table, dressed in black. She is incredibly 
changed. I hardly know her. What has become 
of the great dancer, the prophetess, the new 
muse? She is enormous. She is like a tree. For a 
moment I am lost in melancholy reflections. 
What stupid tricks time plays on us all! 
Essenin sits at her side, tall and blond and 
likable. The party grows larger. Now there 
are ten people, now there are twenty. Now the 
room is crowded. The food and wine take us 
into a region of delight, and there is music 
and singing and laughter, until the dawn 
burns blue at the windows. We begin to 
prepare for the long motor ride back to Berlin. 
All of a sudden Essenin becomes involved in a 
ferocious altercation with his Russian ac- 
quaintances. They yell at each other, they 
scream with rage. Finally they come to blows. 
The quarrel is climaxed by Essenin’s clinging 
fast to the bars of an iron gateway. We tug at 
him. We beg, we plead, we threaten. We beat 
his hands until they bleed. Lights flash on in 
the windows of neighboring houses and oaths 
are heard. All the while Isadora stands beside 
her husband, motionless and silent, swathed 
in heavy veils. She is tragedy incarnate. 
Images of Antigone and Cassandra rise in the 
dimness. But somehow I knew that this figure 
of woe she presents to the cold blue German 
dawn is a piece of acting and that she is secretly 
rather enjoying herself. There is nothing more 
to be done. It is simply not possible for us to 
pry Essenin loose. He has grown fast to the 
iron bars, a new kind of gargoyle. Blood drips 
from his hands. Presently I take Isadora back 
to the Adlon. She is abstracted, far away in 
some lonely sad region of the mind. Or is she 
acting again? I am too shy to try to talk to her. 
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I say good night at the door. In the morning 
she is gone. In the pocket of my coat I find a 
pair of long gloves of white suede, of a style 
that was once called mousquetaire. Gloves of 
Isadora. 


The years go by and she is in America once 
more. I see her dance a farewell performance 
at Carnegie Hall. How different it is from the 
last time I saw her! The atmospheric blue 
curtains are gone. Brutally obvious lights 
glare down on rented draperies of some non- 
descript color, carelessly hung. A figure with 
flying hair and the eyes of a Maenad dashes 
to and fro, pursued and pursuing, whirled 
about the stage by a furious energy that 
annihilates walls, background, space itself. 
Here is something new in the world, new and 
heart-shaking — an evocation of raw force, a 
design strong as steel. Here are vast and 
harsh intimations of worlds in travail. Passions 
flash out that carry us to the edge of madness. 
Blood is all around us, and the color of blood. 
Black clouds are shot through with fierce 
lightnings. Multitudes are marching, cheering, 
singing. . . . Then we see the last dance of all. 
She looks at us from across a great purple 
veil which she holds in her outstretched arms, 
She has passed beyond us. It is as if we were 
her memories. 

When the feverish violent performance is 
over I go back to the stage. It is dimly lighted 
and it throbs and pulsates with echoes like a 
great hollow shell. The curtains are closed. 
In the centre of the stage stands Essenin, stiff 
as a ramrod, motionless, staring straight be- 
fore him. Isadora, in her scant, filmy scarlet 
draperies and floating scarfs, clings to him, 
her arms around his neck, her head on his 
breast.*With a swift sensing of the incongruity 
of it, I see that she is wearing a wreath of 
common asparagus, oddly like a halo, some- 
what askew, over one eye. All around the rim 
of the stage in the half-light stand hesitant, 
silent figures — poets, artists, adorers, waiting 
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to offer her their homage. Some of them carry 
great bouquets of flowers in their arms. No one 
moves. No one speaks. The silence continues, 
becomes embarrassing, becomes unbearable. 
I go toward Isadora, timidly, the gloves in my 
hand. I have kept them these many years. 
Now I will give them back to her. Perhaps the 
spell will be broken. Perhaps we shall be able 
to tell her what her dancing has meant to 
us. She throws me a quick glance, a flash 
from her painted eyes. Suddenly she sees the 
gloves. What is this? A packet of money? 
Another benefactor? (Money . . . greenbacks 
.. . luxury ... splendor . . . freedom —!) 

I hold the gloves out to her. 

No. Not money. 

Only some old cast-off gloves. 

With a petulant swift gesture she strikes 
them to the floor. 


The sky has receded to an infinite distance. 
Barely discernible pulsations of light move 
across it. The silence is like death. 


Again the years go by. One afternoon I am 
walking up Broadway in the rain. As I pass 
the entrance of the Strand Motion Picture 
Theatre I become aware of a knot of curious 
people gathered close about the ticket-window. 
They are staring at an outlandish figure 
wrapped in a shapeless peasant coat of some 
thick dark red material and wearing on her 
head the largest shako outside of Russia, rather 
like a Brobdingnagian tea-caddy, so huge 
that it seems to dwarf her. From under the 
heavy fur brim comes the flash of those un- 
mistakable eyes and I see again that bitter, 
abandoned, humorous look. It is Isadora. 





Isadora Duncan, standing in line to buy a 
ticket for a Broadway movie. She catches sight 
of me. Again a familiar face. Any face. ‘I’m 
stranded in this damned town!’ she says. 
Again and again she repeats the phrase. ‘I’m 
stranded in this damned town!’ Her voice 
goes on and on, tonelessly, like an automaton 
that has been wound up and forgotten. Stranded 
in this damned town, stranded in this damned town, 
stranded in this damned town. . . . Obscene 
street-signs wink and leer and jiggle — clitter- 
clatter, flash, clock-clock — through the hot 
spring rain. Essenin is behind her, tall and 
blond and alien. Impatient crowds press 
toward the pair. I know with an unexplainable 
intuition that I shall never see her again. All at 
once the figure of Io stands before me — great 
Io, in her eternal anguish. Lost — alone — 
burning. . . . Why am I stung with frenzy that 
drives me unresting forever? Let fires consume me; 
let the deep earth yawning engulf me . . . I have 
wandered enough, I am weary . . . Shall earth 
nevermore conceal her buried dead? 

I turn away. Her voice follows me above 
the rising murmur. Stranded in this damned 
foun .... 


I fold the gloves in their wrappings, the 
violet and the white, and lay them away in 
the box. I close the lid of the trunk on this 
memory of motion and music. Ruin calls his 
brother Death. A rare and regal prey he hath 
prepared... . 


Do they increase in stature, do their eyes grow more 
brilliant? 


It is dark now and the room is cold. 
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Fred Fehl 
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The candid camera catches the Theatre Guild’s hopeful successor to Ofla- 
homa! and Carousel in reasonably well-mannered rehearsal. Members of the 
cast and chorus, the composer, author and director, and the musical director, 
Salvatore Dell’ Isola, may be glimpsed in varying attitudes of pain and pleasure. 
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Jean-Louis Barrault 


An Interview With France’s Outstanding Actor-Director 


LUCE anp ARTHUR KLEIN 


eat THE other day we had listened to a 
very intellectual, teacher-like man with a 
high brow and emaciated cheeks give a learned 
lecture on Hamlet. In films and plays we had 
admired a mystical, passionate character, a 
tormented figure of a man drawn from inside 
by a constant swelling of emotion and an in- 
credible intensity. And now a smiling college 
student, apologizing for his dungarees and T- 
shirt, was receiving us in his lodging whose 
walls were covered with paintings by young 
artists. 

Despite his great success, which brings in its 
wake either blind admiration or indiscriminate 
criticism, Jean-Louis Barrault seems to have 
preserved the same simplicity and natural 
eagerness he had in his early twenties in 193! 
when, forced by family reverses to strike out for 
himself and boiling with a passion for the 
theatre he had long considered as an inaccessi- 
ble ideal, he was taken as a pupil by Charles 
Dullin. In addition to improvisation classes at 
Dullin’s theatre, the Atelier, Barrault swept the 
stage, helped with the props and, to cut down 
expenses, even slept in one of the loges. After 
playing bit parts he directed Autour d'une Mere 
in his own adaptation from a Faulkner novel. 
It was a dismal failure. 

Since that day a long career has been in the 
making. In 1934 he made his first screen ap- 
pearance in the adaptation of Joseph Conrad’s 
novel, The Eyes of the Western World. The fol- 
lowing year he produced Cervantes’ Nu- 
mancia at the Théatre Antoine. A play whose 


atmosphere was out of space and time and 
aimed to show man’s fidelity to himself and to 
liberty through the most primitive sufferings, 
it offered the actor a magnificent repertory of 
stylized human expressions. It was the first play 
in which Barrault tried to make a unity of the 
actor’s body and face. 

Then came his adaptation of Knut Hamsen’s 
autobiographical novel, Hunger, in a series of © 
concentrated episodes. The production an- 
swered the wish of Jean Cocteau that ‘a play 
should be written, designed, costumed, acted 
and directed by a single man’ and was a vehicle 
for violent dramatic action as much as poign- 
ant drama. The Suppliants by Aeschylus, Un 
Homme Comme Les Autres by Stéve Passeur and 
800 Metres by André Obey followed. 

At the same time Barrault was in a flock of 
movies: Le Puritain, in which he portrayed a 
mystical assassin; Christian Jacques’ La Sym- 
phonie Fantastique, as the enthusiastic and tor- 
mented Hector Berlioz; two films of Sacha 
Guitry, Les Perles de la Couronne and Désirée 
Clary, in the latter of which he interpreted 
Bonaparte; Dréle de Drame by Marcel Carné 
and his greatest success, Les Enfants du Paradis, 
also directed by Carné. 

Entering the Comédie Frangaise in 1940, 
Barrault made his debut as Rodrigue in Cor- 
neille’s Le Cid with such freshness and lack of 
declamatory speechifying that it was evident 
he would not be long accepted on a traditional 
classical stage. His independence and his desire 
to reach a style acceptable to proponents of 


Luce and Arthur Klein, who met when the former was a French Underground 
worker and the latter an American soldier in France, are now married and 
living in Paris, where the theatre is their primary concern. 
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outward discipline and conventionality finally 
made him break away from the old institution 
in 1946, having climaxed his career there with 
highly successful productions of Moliére’s La 
Princesse @Elide and Claudel’s Le Soulier de 
Satin. In the autumn of 1946 (in association 
with his wife, Madeleine Renaud, a former 
sociétaire of the Comédie Frangaise as well) he 
directed and acted in his own productions of 
Les Fausses Confidences by Marivaux, Nuits de la 
Coltre by Salacrou and André Gide’s transla- 
tion of Hamlet. This season he plans to do a 
dramatization of Kafka’s The Trial, Moliére’s 
Amphitryon and the three parts of Henry VI as 
one play. 


Choosing from all literatures, acting both on 
stage and before the camera, producing, di- 
recting, adapting and even writing himself, 
Barrault is now beginning to find real roots for 
his work. In his approach to the technique of 
acting he has worked out a synchronization of 
gesture and speech — especially with an em- 
phasis on mime — that has become the core of 
his art. He has a strong desire to save theatre 
from the outward richness of movies, to lead it 
toward more profound studies on psychologi- 
cal and philosophical levels. 

He explains with eagerness: ‘Most of my 
early training was theoretical rather than prac- 
tical. Artists like Gordon Craig, Stanislavski 
and Pitoéff influenced me. Of course we were 
always told actors should study dance, know 
music, give more importance to mime, but all 
that was only said and not clearly put into 
practice. Lucien Guitry was the model of this 
time. He was known as “‘the actor with his 
hands in his pockets.”’ And sticking out his 
chest Popeye-like, glancing at us maliciously, 
Barrault mimicked him. 

‘The actor of that time gave himself, but 
only through his speech, merely retaining in 
his attitudes one apparent side of reality — a 
way of strutting or stammering words and the 
like. He thought he was reaching naturalness, 
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but in fact it was just a gross copy. Gide puts it 
clearly: ““The great mistake of actors is to 
make naturalness triumph where art should.” 
There was a lack of correspondence between 
speech and gestures. Proust speaks about it too, 
He says that the mouth spoke and the hand 
moved, but somewhere in between each was a 
muscle which ignored its part. This unity in 
expression exists in daily life, but it’s made in- 
stinctively. Since theatrical language is on a 
different plane from that of daily conversation, 
a transposition has to be made and a new con- 
nection found. 

‘The French language in Guitry’s time was 
considered toneless and inarticulate, but 
Claudel and Valéry rediscovered a deep pulsa- 
tion in it. Claudel and, later, Giraudoux wrote 
for the stage in “‘a language that breathed.” 
It isn’t so much the rational meaning but the 
rhythm of a sentence that conveys emotions, 
And there’s such a connection between Clau- 
del’s poetry and your own breathing that even 
if you don’t understand the sense of his verse 
with your mind your body is moved by the 
echo of the rhythm.’ 

For Barrault there is no real difference be- 
tween the way one expresses gestures and the 
way one says words. “Think of the vowels as the 
colored flow of language,’ he says, ‘and the 
consonants the articulation of it. Imagine 
vowels as the romantic part and consonants as 
the disciplined part of language. If you control 
the pronunciation of the consonants, then you 
control the entire language. And you can do it 
if you control the muscles of the mouth and the 
breathing which works them, just as you con- 
trol other muscles of the body for your gestures. 
A synchronization of gesture and speech can be 
made through the muscles and it’s because 
actors have not achieved such a balance that 
they do not reach a genuine harmony of real- 
ity but only a pseudo-naturalness. 

‘As I see it,’ Barrault continues, ‘mime and 
diction are the two sides of an actor’s art, and 
the visual and auditory sensations must crystal- 
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lize into a unity for the actor as well as for the 
audience. When audiences no longer distin- 
guish what they hear from what they see, but 
receive all of it, then the actor has fulfilled his 
part.’ He has control of his breath, his voice 
and his body from head to foot. ‘The actor 
must analyze his gestures. Is not a gesture 
comparable to a sentence? The “attitude” 
might be considered the subject; the “move- 
ment,” the verb; and the “indication of the 
purpose of the gesture’’ becomes the object. 
On this basis the actor must unify his gestures 
and synchronize them with the different in- 
tonations of the language.’ 

This complex analysis, Barrault contends, 
must be completely absorbed by the actor. 
Then, when he has reached a kind of autom- 
atism in his entire being during the creative 
period of the rehearsal —- when he can play his 
part in a cold state — he can approach the 
essentially poetic phase of the performance, 
give himself over to inspiration and even forget 
what he has so carefully learned, if need be 
even contradict it and improvise on it. ‘It took 
me three full days and nights,’ Barrault points 
out, ‘to plan and work out the little pantomime 
of the stolen watch in Les Enfants du Paradis. 

‘Which brings us,’ he goes on, ‘to the different 
preparations you make when playing on the 
stage or before the camera. You have to feel the 
camera. Jean Gabin has the sense of it. Some- 
times you give too much, sometimes not 
enough, and the result is very often unexpected. 
In Symphonie Fantastique I had a hysterical fit 
that was awful. I had to control the measure of 
sensitiveness and then it was better. Another 
time I thought I was too intense and there was 
nothing at all on the screen.’ 


We asked about his directing. “The director,’ 
he replied, ‘is the all-powerful man, and the 
actors must give themselves to him. My work 
with the actors begins around the table, Stanis- 
lavski-like, and together we all make a thor- 
ough psychological study of the play. I’ve 


JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 


settled the direction in advance’ — and we 
knew from having read his book on Phddre 
what literary, linguistic and artistic researches 
are involved in his approach to direction. ‘The 
ideal actor is the one who can completely 
complement the character he portrays but the 
director who knows his actor will set the part 
according to the actor’s temperament. With 
Ophelia, for instance, if the actress playing her 
has a lovely voice the director will capitalize 
on that quality. If she is on the intellectual side 
the director will point up the character as a 
kind of feminine counterpart to Hamlet. 
Personally I’m not made for the “moony and 
cloudy’? conception of Hamlet which was 
Pitoéff’s characterization of the part.’ 

As for scenery, Barrault likes it. He used it 
with great splendor in Claudel’s Le Soulier de 
Satin. For Les Fausses Confidences he contrived a 
frame of imaginatively painted screens in 
eighteenth-century style. In Moliére’s Amphi- 
tryon this autumn he is using seventeenth-cen- 
tury scenery. ‘But I personally believe,’ he says, 
‘that theatre will always be behind the films so 
far as scenery is concerned. Of course each play 
has its own definite decor, but I prefer a sym- 
bolic setting for plays that are not “historical.” 
Barrault wants theatre to express itself on a 
more psychological level and he is wary, there- 
fore, of having audience concentration dis- 
persed by an abundance of decoration. 

The psychological plane seems to be the one 
on which he has based most of his own produc- 
tions and characterizations. The long line of 
plays that runs from Numancia to Hamlet dis- 
closes a series of productions in which hardly 
any colors were used — a black Hamlet against 
neuter-colored curtains, a white Baptiste in 
Les Enfants du Paradis. And all his other charac- 
ters seem to bathe in a grayness which allows 
the attention of the audience to remain en- 
tirely on psychological development. 

Indeed, what interests Barrault is the uni- 
versality of what he expresses, the universality 
of the individual man of all times. In the char- 
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acters he interprets — whether by choice or by 
chance — he is alone. Even when he represents 
a revolutionary type as he often does, even 
when he speaks of the joys of comradeship as in 
Nuits de la Coltre, he seems to be concerned less 
with humanity than with the ideal absolute of 
the solitary man. He seems to embody in his 
person this obsession of the absolute. Almost 
without exception, the characters he portrays 
refuse to recognize a reality which might sully 
them and they try desperately to reach the un- 
obtainable. If they die, it is not because they 
are caught in fatal circumstances but because 
they can find what they long for only beyond 
life. And when they seem to give themselves to 
action, to temporal necessities, it is because 
such action will lead them to the death which 
they unconsciously realize is their only goal. 
If they seem to be frustrated in their earthly 
desires, it is because they refuse to accept in 
their daily life substitutes for their pure and 
beautiful dreams. This quest for the absolute is 
evident in The Eyes of the Western World, Nuits 
de la Coltre, Les Enfants du Paradis — the duality 


of a man thirsting for the infinite yet caught by 
his passions. Barrault’s interest in Phédre, who 
never yields to passion and yet dies for it, is 
thus easily understandable, as is his choice of 
Hamlet as his favorite role. 

‘Hamlet’s soul,’ he says, ‘is pure as ice, 
chaste as snow. This extreme chastity seems to 
me his most striking quality. He is the hero of 
superior hesitation: not powerless to act but 
refusing the power of action because, since life 
is not clean and death is unclean too, any kind 
of action would be necessarily sullying.’ 

Because of the gap between the levels of feel- 
ing and thought on which he works and his 
way of expressing them, and because of his 
analytical preoccupation with the most minute 
details, Barrault occasionally falls into an ex- 
cess of gesture and playing. But his work is so 
abundant and varied, his imagination so fertile 
and yet so faithful to his fundamental theories 
of theatre, his scope so widespread that he is 
certain to reach the ripe balance that comes 
only to the artist who has given years to intense 
study and bold experiment. 





An Epitaph on Salathiel Pavy 
A Child of Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel 


Weep with me, all you that read this little story: 

And know, for whom a teare you shed, death’s selfe is sorry. 
*Twas a child that so did thrive in grace and feature, 

As Heaven and Nature seemed to strive which own’d the creature. 
Yeares he numbred scarce thirteene when Fates turn’d cruell, 
Yet three fill’d zodiackes had he been the stages jewell; 

And did act (what now we moane) old men so duely, 

As, sooth, the Parcae thought him one, he plai’d so truely. 

So, by error, to his fate they all consented; 

But viewing him since (alas, too late) they have repented; 

And have sought (to give new birth) in bathes to steep him; 

But being so much too good for earth, Heaven vows to keep him. 
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JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT in Moliére’s La Princesse d Elide, one of his last 
appearances at the Comédie Frangaise before entering independent produc- 
tion in 1946. The characterization will be familiar to American audiences who 
have seen the French actor’s superb miming in the film, Les Enfants du Paradis. 
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MAN AND SUPERMAN 


George Bernard Shaw’s comedy, first produced in New York in 1905 and 
briefly revived in 1912 — with Robert Loraine as John Tanner on both occa- 
sions — is charmingly dressed in its latest Broadway appearance under the 
banner of Maurice Evans, its star and its co-director (with George Schaefer). 
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THE SUMMER THEATRE CIRCUIT 


In a summer season that was busier than ever, and as devoid as ever of new or 
unusual scripts, these old Broadway hits were among the most popular to go 
the rounds: Dream Girl, with Lucille Ball and Scott McKay, at the McCarter 
Theatre, Princeton; Design for Living, with José Ferrer and Bert Thorn, at the 
Flatbush Theatre, Brooklyn; A Bill of Divorcement, with John Carradine, at the 
Music Hall Theatre, Clinton, N. J.; Joan of Lorraine, with Diana Barrymore, 
at the Summer Theatre, Ridgefield, Conn.; and Joan again, this time with 


Luise Rainer, at the Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. 





ANTA 


Samplings of Its Philosophy and Purpose 


HELEN HAYES 


LITTLE over a year ago about two dozen 
A people in the United States knew what the 
letters ANTA meant. ANTA’s offices were 
quietly busy but outwardly peaceful. Visit the 
offices of the American National Theatre and 
Academy these days and ‘the line forms on the 
left.’ You can meet theatre people from every 
corner of the country. Members of university 
theatre departments, heads of community 
theatres and excited pioneers in the field of 
established professional theatre outside New 
York crowd the rooms. Their questions cover 
the whole gamut of theatre business: ‘We can 
build now; what advice can you give us on 
design?’ ‘Our audiences are tired of the same, 
stock shows; where can we get new scripts?” 
‘We are going to organize a touring company 
in Ohio; what is the best way to make our 
first contacts?’ ‘We want to give our students 
a practical outlet; how could we link our work 
to community theatre in our area?’ And when 
these questions and dozens of others about 
boosting attendance, possible guest stars, secur- 
ing difficult production rights have been an- 
swered, there is always the question, ‘What is 
ANTA doing now and how can we help?’ 
Often the question is simply, ‘What is ANTA?’ 

It is almost easier to tell what ANTA is not. 
ANTA does not pretend to be a placement 
service, a producing organization, a booking 
agency or an absolute authority on know-how 
in the theatre. There is no rigid ANTA plan 
of how theatre must be developed in any city, 
any state or for the whole country. ANTA does 
not imagine that a national theatre can be 
created with a magic wave of the hand rather 
than developed from the theatre work that 


already exists. Nor do the members of the 
ANTA staff set themselves up as ‘experts’ or 
final judges on any of the aspects of theatre. 

As a matter of fact, the actual ANTA staff 
consists of only six paid workers. There is no 
vast office army of stainless-steel, mechanized 
authorities. How, then, does ANTA meet the 
constant flood of requests? How are all of the 
varying needs met? 

First, every member of the ANTA staff 
works long and hard, and none of them has 
settled into a comfortable little niche, pro- 
tected by blinders. But alone the staff could 
not begin to handle the volume of work. Com- 
bined they would not have all the information 
which they are expected to supply. 

The necessary first support comes from the 
volunteers. The board members themselves are 
volunteers, giving not only financial support 
but their time, experience and expert knowl- 
edge. Men and women like producers Gilbert 
Miller, Cheryl Crawford and Vinton Freedley, 
designers Robert Edmond Jones and Lee Si- 
monson, union leaders Solly Pernick and 
Morrie Seamon, directors Margaret Webster 
and Guthrie McClintic meet and help work 
out knotty problems, often conferring directly 
with those who need specialized guidance. 
Other volunteers representing every phase of 
theatre give their time to the ANTA office as 
staff assistants. They compile surveys, assist 
with the filing, handle the huge mailings of 
ANTA material, give scripts preliminary read- 
ings, confer with inquiring visitors in order to 
shorten the work of useful assistance and empty 
the wastebaskets when that must be done. 
These young people of the theatre conduct 
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symposiums with groups eager to learn about 
ANTA, cover lecture dates, supply the staff of 
the Experimental Theatre, evaluate and re- 
port on productions and work constantly to 
build the great body of information which 
must exist within a national-theatre set-up. 

Guiding these people and their work is 
Robert Breen, ANTA’s Executive Secretary. 
He and his charming wife, who works with 
him, have and inspire that spirit which is one 
of the most cherished possessions of the theatre 
—complete dedication. No detail is too small, 
and no project?too large. 

The other great support comes from the 
theatre groups and their leaders throughout 
the country who send information about 
theatre in their areas. Their questions cast the 
shape of the work to be done. The answers to 
those same questions often come from them. 
From this cooperative work the patterns are 
emerging which indicate the best ways to fill 
the theatre needs of the country. 

Finally, ANTA gives great importance to 
close cooperation with other theatre organiza- 
tions like the National Theatre Conference, 
the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech. Each of these organizations within 
its particular province has done valuable work 
which must be coordinated for the real devel- 
opment of national theatre. 

Through its staff, its volunteers and coop- 
erating organizations ANTA has become a 
headquarters, a reservoir of information, a 
common meeting-ground for opposition 
groups, a coordinating force: A letter from 
San Francisco asks about touring companies 
to play several weeks in a theatre there. In the 
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same mail may be a letter from a manager of 
an excellent production in Los Angeles, asking 
about bookings for a coast tour. The two are 
put in touch. A star phones about the play 
she will open in the fall. Would she consider 
opening in San Francisco? She would. The 
start is made. 

A group in Santa Fe is pumping for a com- 
munity theatre but needs help in starting. 
Perhaps Margo Jones can come there for a 
conference after the ANTA-sponsored South- 
west Theatre Festival in Dallas. Miss Jones 
accepts. A concrete beginning is assured. 

There is a constant cry for new scripts, 
Catholic University is producing an entire 
season of good new scripts. Through ANTA 
sponsorship a spotlight is turned on this impor- 
tant university-theatre work and the channels 
are opened for professional recognition of the 
new playwrights. The best scripts are routed 
to leading community, university and profes 
sional theatres for their new season. Within a 
few months the young playwright may have a 
dozen guaranteed productions of his play. 

These are examples of many such operations 
which come into a day’s work at ANTA. In- 
formation and requests are received, evaluated 
and sent out again, linking projects of mutual 
interests, adding to the development of all 
phases of theatre. 

ANTA work is not based on a hide-bound 





blueprint. The blueprints will be made from + 


all over the country. The work is based on a 
philosophy and a belief: The theatre has many 
different aspects but each facet is part of the 
whole. Through cooperative efforts all aspects 
can build to the realization of a vital national 
theatre for the United States. 
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The English Spotlight 


Flowers and Weeds: 


Transplanted and Home-Grown 
SEWELL STOKES 


OT SINCE the production of The Belle of New 
N York in 1898, when it ran for 697 per- 
formances, has a musical show created such a 
furore on the London stage as Oklahoma! This 
was the opinion expressed everywhere for a 
few weeks, after which it was said that not 
since Oklahoma! had any show been accorded 
such a rapturous reception as Annie Get Your 
Gun. And at once it was declared by the less 
thoughtful members of the profession that 
since every musical on Broadway was up to 
the standard of these two shining examples 
we had better copy their pattern as closely as 
possible in future, or give up altogether. 

Which doesn’t quite make sense, as is proved 
in one instance by the success of our home- 
grown Bless the Bride, a very gay entertain- 
ment by A. P. Herbert, tremendously helped 
by Vivian Ellis’ score, and staged by the 
veteran C. B. Cochran. Here the romance is 
frilled and furbelowed in the styles of 1870; 
the heroine is little Lizbeth Webb (hitherto 
unknown) and the hero Georges Guetary, a 
handsome boy from Paris who so obviously 
has what Hollywood is always needing in the 
way of looks and a voice that he must even- 
tually be projected upon the screens of the 
world, billed as the ‘Singing Valentino’ or 
something of the kind. The story is often 
conventional, but Mr. Ellis’ nostalgically Vic- 
torian music helps us to forget this; and several 
of his hit-numbers, if not the entire show 
(slightly quickened in pace), are sure to cross 
the Ailantic. 

But of course there is an essential lesson 
to be learned from the example of Oklahoma! 


and Annie: how to cast and direct a show so 
that it blossoms like a fresh flower instead 
of rustling pitifully like an artificial one. Our 
directors of light entertainment have long 
since gone stale on their job, and as a result 
we have for years now endured sadly faded 
stars supported by a slovenly chorus — ladies 
and gentlemen too anxious to make contact 
with other ladies and gentlemen in the stalls 
to remember that their place is one side of 
the footlights only. What first astounded 
visitors to Drury Lane, and later to the London 
Coliseum, was that every word of every song 
could be clearly heard in every part of the 
house. This was something new, that we had 
long ago given up expecting; but we shall 
expect it from now on, for what has been 
done with Annie’s English chorus proves that 
the feat is not impossible. Two Americans 
only are in the cast of Annie: Bill Johnson and 
Dolores Gray. The latter has the town rightly 
worshipping her, for she is that rare gift to 
the theatre — a youngster who happens to be 
unmistakably a star of the first magnitude 
without the years of experience usually needed 
for that achievement. 


The story goes — and there is no reason to 
doubt it — that after a performance of Edward, 
My Son a very young actor went backstage and 
somewhat patronizingly congratulated Robert 
Morley, the play’s part-author and star. ‘I 
enjoyed your show,’ he is alleged to have said, 
‘very much indeed for what it is: a good 
entertainment, shall we call it?? To which 
Mr. Morley replied (with some asperity) that 
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Annie Get Your Gun, sketched by C. Robert Perrin. 


he was glad, since to provide entertainment 
to the best of his ability was why he was in 
the theatre. How true this is, and how bril- 
liantl, Mr. Morley succeeds in doing it. 
‘Tree,’ the British public used to say when 
referring to the late Sir Herbert, ‘is always 
Tree,’ as the American public might have re- 
marked about George Arliss. In all the char- 
acters Mr. Morley has so far attempted, even 
though some of them were historical, he has 
never ceased to be Mr. Morley: a tremen- 
dously florid figure, full of a terrific gusto, 
with an almost hypnotic charm. In Tree’s old 
theatre, His Majesty’s, Morley is doing very 
much what Tree did — giving a life peculiarly 
its own to a part which in the hands of any 
other actor might very easily not come to 
life at all. 

The character of Arnold Holt, a self-made 
millionaire whose ruthless methods of personal 
advancement, we are asked to believe, are 
pursued only so that his son may have every- 
thing in life, is not credible when judged by 
ordinary standards, even though he is a far 
from ordinary person. But this fact does not 
interfere in the least with our enjoyment of 
him, any more than their incredibility inter- 
feres with our enjoyment of the characters 
in Dickens’ novels. Mr. Morley, by the sheer 
force of his acting, bludgeons his audience 
into accepting as a live personality this un- 
scrupulous father whose success story includes 
the burning down of his small business to gain 
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the insurance money he needs for an operation 
on his son; the purchase of a public school 
to prevent his son being expelled from it; and 
various other dishonest and nefarious actions, 
At the end of the play Arnold Holt is about 
to depart for America because England under 
a Socialist government is no longer worth 
living in. As Mrs. Holt, who changes gradually 
from a happy young wife to a disillusioned, 
drunken woman, Peggy Ashcroft is superb, 
Her style is as quiet as Mr. Morley’s is bois. 
terous, and from a less redoubtable leading 
man she would have had no difficulty in 
stealing the play. Mercifully, the son is never 
seen on the stage. 


Now consider the ever-popular Emlyn Wil- 
liams, whose trouble still seems to be his 
determination to remain ever-popular. His 
new play, Jrespass, has in it all his usual in- 
gredients, cunningly mixed to provide us with 
an evening’s solid entertainment, spiced with 
wit and certainly not lacking in incident of 
the sort that keeps curiosity awake to know 
what is coming next. Mr. Williams, who also 
stars in his own play, like Mr. Morley, is in 
the theatre to provide entertainment — an 
attitude which, at this stage of his career, he 
might be forgiven for disregarding. The facet 
that he writes with both eyes focused steadily 
on the box-office would not matter except 
that he has no need to take such precautions. 
Apart from The Corn Is Green, his plays always 
give the feeling of having been written by two 
distinct people: the one who, as he writes, 
listens to the voice telling him, “They'll laugh 
at that line’ or ‘This situation will get them’; 
and the other who could not care less about 
obvious forms of stage trickery because the 
strain of Celtic genius in him takes no cogniz 
ance of such things. Trespass is written almost 
entirely by the box-office champion at the 


expense of the genius, though here and there | 


is a glimpse of what might have developed 
had things been the other way round. 
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Among many strange happenings at Mr. 
Williams’ eerie castle in Wales are the follow- 
ing: the arrival of a fake medium who has 
been invited by a widow to bring her husband 
back to her; the discovery that the medium 
isn’t such a fake after all; the fear of the dead 
husband’s step-daughter that his spirit voice 
may divulge the fact that she, not her mother, 
was his last love; the return of the spirit to 
make precisely this unfortunate revelation; 
and finally the death of the medium at the 
hands of the widow while he is still recovering 
from his trance. The theme presumably is 
that it is unwise to entice the dead from their 
graves and it is presented with great pro- 
fessional skill, but there is no moving quality 
whatever in the play. It has cleverness but no 
heart, and neither Mr. Williams’ performance 
as the medium nor Frangoise Rosay’s as the 
widow can evoke anything but admiration of 
an unemotional kind. 


It was once considered poor business for an 
author to publish two works in the same year, 
the fear being that his public might mistake 
such industry for an example of quantity at 
the expense of quality. Such conditions would 
not have suited J. B. Priestley, whose lightest 
thought, it would seem, is instantly com- 
mitted to paper and dispatched, if not to the 
printer, then to a theatrical manager. Book 
reviewers must long since have grown used 
to having a new Priestley volume turn up for 
their approval on any odd day, and now much 
the same experience is shared by dramatic 
critics on any odd night. Indeed, there is 
always another Priestley play waiting just 
around the corner, and it never has to wait 
long for a theatre. 

Ever Since Paradise is the latest thought to 
take dramatic form, and one suspects that it 
was not the result of great effort on its creator’s 
part. The play is really no more than a 
cleverly devised set of charades exploiting, in 
a manner not to overtax the intelligence of a 
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reader of popular magazine fiction, the old 
theme of marriage and why the institution so 
often fails. We have the typical married pair 
(moving always on an inner stage) who chatter 
their way through young love to disillusion 
and the brink of divorce. On the stage proper 
(but sometimes disguising themselves to play 
parts in the drama on the inner stage) are 
two commentators who tell us all we want to 
know about the typical married pair and 
sometimes more! Even nearer to the audience 
than these talkative creatures are a couple of 
pianists who point the argument with oc- 
casional outbursts of music and a word or two, 
The presentation is not as confusing as perhaps 
it sounds; in fact, its simplicity has had to be 
elaborated and tricked to make it appear 
cleverer and more thought-provoking than it 
actually is. 

Any competent journalist could have in- 
vented the plot in his sleep; an equally sound 
stage-carpenter would have had no difficulty 
in dramatizing the plot. We all know Priestley 
to be a more than competent journalist and an 
exceedingly able stage-carpenter, but lest we 
should be content to assess his talent within 
these limits he has attempted to impress us 
with his ‘three-stage’ trickery, and the result 
is a disappointment. As the versatile com- 
mentators, Roger Livesey and Ursula Jeans 
work hard for their author, so hard that our 
attention is inevitably drawn to the threadbare 
qualities of the entertainment. 


Of recent American importations (the musi- 
cals excepted) only Deep Are the Roots has 
garnered the united praise of the critics. The 
reason for this, apart from the play’s obvious 
theatrical appeal, is, I believe, the fact that 
it presents us with a problem which is the 
more absorbing (I almost wrote entertaining) 
for not being our own. To be made to feel 
angry over an injustice in which we have no 
part is strangely comforting, though the self- 
righteousness we feel is not alone responsible 
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for the play’s success. The parts are acted for 
all they are worth (which is much) by Evelyn 
Ellis and Gordon Heath, and by Faith Brook 
and Betsy Drake as the Senator’s daughters. 
Life With Father and The Voice of the Turtle 
have left most of us wondering what all the 
Broadway fuss was about. We found them 
mildly amusing, and each may enjoy a success- 
ful run; but on the whole they have turned 
out a disappointment. Our own George and 
Margaret presented a family whose day-to-day 
life made a much stronger appeal to our sense 
of humor than Clarence Day’s domestic 
gathering; and our own John van Druten, 
whose talent was always a pleasing one, seems 
not to have increased in stature as a dramatist 
since leaving us. In reviewing The Voice of the 
Turtle, one of our most widely read critics 
explained the mystery of its American vogue 
by assuming that van Druten followed the 
cynic’s estimate of New York audiences, that 
they consist of ten percent sophisticates and 
ninety percent suckers, with the sophisticates 
weeping at the sentimental parts and the 
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Composite setting for Desire Under the Elms by Richard Lea- 
croft, young designer for the Leicester Theatre Company. 


suckers thinking that they get the hidden 
meaning behind the wisecracks. Anyway, van 
Druten has always managed superbly that 
extremely difficult task of dramatizing life’s 
least dramatic events. It may?even be that, 
knowing the limit of his capacity as an artist, 
he wisely refuses to go beyond it; and it is 
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possible, too, that his refusal to attempt a 
bigger theme makes those who believe him 
capable of it more critical of his work than 
they would otherwise be. 


Our so-called intellectual theatre has lately 
given us some surprises, not always welcome 
ones. With a feeling of excitement we jour- 
neyed to Hammersmith to see M. Sartre’s two 
little plays, Men Without Shadows and The Re- 
spectable Prostitute, translated by Kitty Black. 
The first presents us with a harrowing episode 
in the lives of French Resistance heroes at the 
mercy of Vichy villains. Occasionally a sen- 
tence uttered by one or other of the sufferers 
strikes the ear as original, but there are not 
enough of them to relieve the dullness of the 
work or to disguise the glaring fact that Men 
Without Shadows is really no play at all but 
merely a spectacle of prolonged torture. With 
The Respectable Prostitute we are once more in 
America’s Deep South, and once more, as in 
Deep Are the Roots, we are asked to believe how 
evil the white man in that part of the country 
can be. This story of a Negro-baiting Senator’s 
son and a prostitute who gets involved with 
him shows some knowledge of stage technique. 
As the prostitute’s emotions vary between 
sympathy for the innocent Negro, passion for 
the Senator’s son and a strong dose of self- 
pity, one’s interest is held. Yet David Belasco 
might have written this ‘theatrical’ piece, 
whatever Sartre’s adulators may say to the 
contrary. 

For too short a while Wendy Hiller gave a 
lovely performance in Ronald Gow’s new 
adaptation of Tess of the D’Urbervilles. This 
production by the Old Vic Trust was a success 
on the road but London audiences failed to 
respond. Anyone who saw it was full of praise 
for both?actress and adapter, and is hoping 
that Miss Hiller will be better rewarded in 
America, where at the time of writing she is 
announced to appear in a dramatization of 
Henry James’ novel, Washington Square. 
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The Oldest Actor in the World 


HERBERT MARSHALL 


HAD ALWAYS considered GBS to be the mira- 
I cle of the age — at his age, and in his most 
recent letter to me he wrote: “The old grass- 
hopper is now getting too shaky about the 
knees and he’s so old that he’s not fit to be 
seen.’ As usual that was a Shavian exaggera- 
tion, but frailty at such an age is a very real 
thing. However, my wonder at Shavian age 
is now somewhat dimmed by my meeting 
with ninety-two-year-old Ludwik Solsky in 
Warsaw. 

During my travels through Poland I had 
heard about the legendary Solsky, actor and 
producer of the Cracow State Theatre, but 
when I visited that city I found that Solsky was 
on tour — a ninety-two-year-old on tour! I 
eventually caught up with him in Warsaw at 
the Polski Theatre. He was playing The Big Fish, 
a period comedy by Michal Balucki (1837- 
1901). Solsky had produced it and was acting 
the leading role in it. This was his jubilee pro- 
duction, celebrating seventy years on the stage. 
It was his thousandth-odd role. At ninety-two, 
he had produced the play and learned and 
played the leading role. 

Before he appeared I had a vision of a de- 
crepit nonagenarian being gently led through 
the motions by respectful but inwardly im- 
patient partners, who were putting up with 
this as a phenomenon to show what Poland is 
still capable of. However, I was rudely awak- 
ened, for there before me appeared a man ap- 
parently about sixty years of age who didn’t 
walk through his part but literally danced 
through it, who was not a drag but the lead. 
He joked, he gambolled, he danced, he played, 
he made love to his wife with still a touch of 
sauciness in his eye, he was the life and soul 
of the party — and a joy to the audience. 


The Big Fish is a jeu d’esprit, the sort of 
frivolous artificial comedy that all Europe 
wants to refresh itself with after its dark night- 
mare of tragedy. Solsky plays the father of a 
family, anxious to marry off his daughters to 
the best advantage and to the wealthiest suit- 
ors. Although the eligible men are older than 
the daughters like, they are big fish whom the 
father is angling to catch. The joke is that the 
big fish are also aware that they are being 
angled for, but join in the game, joking to each 
other about it. Naturally, after the usual com- 
plications of plot in this type of play, they are 
caught, only to be thrown back into the sea, 
for there are plenty of younger fish there! 

The whole production revealed ensemble 
staging and playing of a high order. The char- 
acters were done with superb touches of cari- 
cature in make-up, costume and treatment, 
and such tricky things for any production as a 
stage meal, a game of cards, the faked playing 
of a musical instrument (with music offstage) 
were done superbly. The style and natural 
precision of the production were akin to an 
Ostrovsky production at the Moscow Maly 
Theatre, the best of its kind in the world. 

When I went backstage to meet this extraor- 
dinary man, I found him very simple and 
very alive. Knowing he had played more roles 
than probably any actor living I asked him 
which he liked best. He replied, ‘All.’ I per- 
sisted, ‘But which ones in particular?’ ‘All,’ he 
replied again. ‘I never play a role I cannot 
love.’ When I asked how he had started on his 
career, he said, ‘I never finished any dramatic 
school, I just graduated from the bottom to 
the top.’ 

From a later study of Solsky’s role in Polish 
theatre history, I learned that he was its out- 
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standing pioneer. It was he who introduced 
into the Polish theatre what Meiningen and 
Stanislavski introduced into their theatres: 
an approach to the production as an artistic 
whole, the subordination of the star to the 
ensemble, the importance of even the tiniest 
role, the actor as the linch-pin of the stage. 
Solsky often gave small roles to leading actors, 
including himself, one of his classic creations 
being the veteran soldier Warus in Wyspian- 
ski’s play, Warzawinka (1898), in which he had 
not a word of dialogue. In one of his latest 
productions, Simonov’s The Russians, he played 
the part of the old man, appearing in one brief 
scene in act one. 

One of the most important aspects of Sol- 
sky’s work in the Polish theatre has been his 
encouragement of native playwrights. As dir- 
ector of the Cracow Theatre he introduced 
many of the greatest Polish dramatists, dis- 
covered many new talents like the designer 
and producer, Stanislav Wyspianski, author of 
Legion and November Night, and Karol Hubert 
Rostworowski, author of Caligula and the 
expressionist play, Charity. To celebrate the 
centenary of the great romantic playwright, 
Julius Slowacki, Solsky presented a complete 
cycle of his dramas. All these playwrights have 
been associated with Poland’s struggle for 
liberation and in that struggle Solsky has 
played a leading role for seventy years. 

I asked Solsky what had happened to him 
during the war and the insurrection. He said, 
‘During the uprising I was in Warsaw. My 
house in Alleja Jerusalimska was burned down 
during the first bombing of Warsaw in 1939, 
and then my second home in Vilca was des- 
troyed during the insurrection of 1944. Every- 
thing I treasured was lost — all my theatrical 
collections, the history of the Cracow Theatre, 
paintings, drawings, autographed letters and 
manuscripts, photographs, press cuttings and 
programs of fifty years’ work. And none of it 
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can be restored. The Germans burned every. 
thing Polish — whether rare original manu- 
scripts or priceless libraries.’ It was clear that 
this hurt Solsky more than anything — that 
the history of his beloved theatre could not 
be reconstituted. 

Solsky continued, ‘During the insurrection 
I was evacuated from Warsaw and taken toa 
hospital. The Germans wanted me to perform 
in the theatre. I absolutely refused to partici- 
pate in any way during the occupation. Luck- 
ily I was old enough for the Germans to be- 
lieve that I was too old! But for others this 
was no excuse and their refusal meant the 
concentration camp or slave labor, torture, 
starvation or death. After the liberation | 
wrote poetry again.’ 

This is one of the extraordinary characters 
of resurrected Poland, this ninety-two-year-old 
actor, producer, theatre director, poet and 
patriot who now throws himself with youthful 
wholeheartedness into recreating the culture 
of his beloved country whose agonies he has 
watched and felt for seventy years. When I 
left him he gave me a poem, which, roughly 
translated, runs: 


In a span of seventy years — 

I have ploughed in rich pastures, 

I have furrowed in fertile fields, 

I have been sole master 

Of a thousand acted roles. 

Have been? Am. Have been? Will be — 
As long as life is left in me! 


Once more the gates of freedom open 
And once again desire remembers 

To kindle once again the fire 

On the burnt-out embers! 

When with Art Ill dance still faster — 
Once again I’ll be a master! 

For one brief hour — as time encroaches, 
Till the hour of penance approaches 
And I find myself — beyond .. . 


Then, as before the church they stay, 
“Be of good health my friends!’ I'll say. 
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LUDWIK SOLSKY IN THE BIG FISH 


[he ninety-two-year-old Polish actor, whom Herbert Marshall calls the oldest 
in the world, in Michal Balucki’s old comedy at the Polski Theatre in Warsaw. 
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ALBERT HERRING 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN’S 
NEWEST OPERA 

\T GLYNDEBOURNE 


Scheduled for American pro- 
duction this winter at the Chi- 
cago Opera Theatre directed by 
Giovanni Cardelli, Benjamin 
Britten’s latest work had _ its 
world premiere at England’s 
noted music centre, Glynde- 
bourne. Its libretto by Eric 
Crozier, based on Maupassant’s 
short story, Le Roster de Madame 
Husson, but with its locale trans- 
ferred to the composer’s native 
Suffolk, tells of an innocent 
village youth who is chosen May 
King because no girl is consid- 
ered chaste enough to be Queen. 
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Music in Review 





Tanglewood, the Zoo and the Stadium 


CECIL SMITH 


WARD THE end of his life Mozart spoke 
he Idomeneo, King of Crete, composed in 1781 
in response to a commission from Munich, as 
the one of his operas he loved most and valued 
most highly. Subsequent generations have 
paid little heed to his estimate of it, however, 
for after a private concert performance of a 
revised version in Vienna in 1786 Idomeneo 
dropped out of sight and hearing for nearly 
acentury and a half. Finally in 1931 sesquicen- 
tennial revivals were staged in Munich 
and Vienna, in both instances with presumptu- 
ous refurbishings of the score — by Richard 
Strauss for Vienna and by Ermanno Wolf- 
Ferrari, composer of The Secret of Susanne and 
The Jewels of the Madonna, for Munich. 

In this country we waited even longer for 
an opportunity to hear Jdomeneo. In August 
the students in the opera department of the 
Berkshire Music Center at Tanglewood gave 
the American premiere under the direction of 
Boris Goldovsky. We were more fortunate 
than Europe, for we heard simon-pure Mozart, 
devoid of flights of late Romantic fancy. Mr. 
Goldovsky’s respect for the score would have 
gratified W. J. Turner, who wrote testily after 
experiencing the Strauss transcription, “One 
can only say that the first essential in the stage 
production of Jdomeneo is fidelity to Mozart’s 
own text.’ 

If Idomeneo were a second-rate piece, we 
might charge Mozart with mere sentimental 
attachment to an opera which never became a 
popular success like Don Giovanni or The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. But it is a gleaming master- 
piece, as personal and immediate as The Magic 
Flute, though without the same philosophic 
overtones, and as adroit in ensemble and 


mise-en-scene as Don Giovanni, though lacking 
the same rapier edge of musical characteriza- 
tion. Why, then, has Jdomeneo remained in the 
exile of the library for 166 years, while Don 
Giovanni became known even in such frontier 
outposts as Chicago and Milwaukee almost 
a hundred years ago? 

The explanation for its long neglect prob- 
ably lies chiefly in the fact that Jdomeneo is not 
performable as Mozart left it. It is too long, 
and the plot is both confused and childish in 
conception. The libretto, by a Salzburg 
chaplain, the Abbate Giambattista Varesco, a 
decidedly pale literary luminary, fails to move 
in a clear line; incidents occur in erratic order, 
and a plot embellishment involving the 
dispatching of a sea monster by the hero gets 
seriously in the way of the main action. More- 
over, the romantic male lead was originally 
intended for a castrato, a species of singer 
happily unavailable today. None of these 
disadvantages seemed prohibitive to Mr. 
Goldovsky, however, nor did the lack of 
orchestral parts, which have never been issued 
in a printed edition. He eliminated the sea 
monster, reshuffled a few passages in the second 
and third acts, had the instrumental parts 
copied from the score and — except for one 
hideous juxtaposition of keys in the last act — 
came forward with a generally coherent and 
intelligible performing version. 

The libretto of Jdomeneo provides an example 
of the idiotic lengths to which the routine 
eighteenth-century requirement of a Hellenic 
milieu could drive an author. The story plainly 
originates in the Biblical account of Jephthah’s 
tragic vow to yield as a burnt offering the first 
Israelite to greet him after the successful finish 
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of the war against the Ammonites, and his ful- 
filment of the vow by the sacrifice of his only 
daughter. But even the Salzburg abbot, his 
clerical background notwithstanding, could 
not conceive of the Old Testament as a fitting 
source for an operatic plot. So Jephthah is 
transformed into Idomeneo, the king of Crete, 
and Neptune takes over from Yahweh. Jeph- 
thah’s daughter becomes Idomeneo’s hand- 
some, upright son, Idamante; and instead of 
following the example of Jephthah’s daughter, 
who went to the hills to bewail her virginity, 
Idamante blindly obeys his father — who 
thinks he can escape his vow — by trying 
to flee from Crete with Electra. (As Alfred 
Einstein says, ‘Heaven only knows what Elec- 
tra is doing on the island of Crete.’) 

At this tortured point the parallel with the 
Jephthah story disappears altogether, and the 
plot follows its own independent, and highly 
questionable, course. The voice of an oracle 
is heard above a storm with which Neptune 
threatens to destroy Idamante and Electra. 
Idomeneo must abdicate, the oracle com- 
mands, for he has shown himself unworthy to 
rule. In his place Idamante shall be crowned, 
and his queen shall be the lovely Ilia, whom he 
has always loved but has spurned on account 
of his father’s insistence upon Electra as a 
proper partner. This solution makes excess 
baggage of Electra, and Mr. Goldovsky cold- 
bloodedly disposes of her by having her leap 
Tosca-wise from a precipice, though the 
original libretto makes no such requirement. 
After all, it is as good an arrangement as leav- 
ing her to stand bleakly on the stage during a 
happy finale which does not concern her. As 
Mr. Einstein intimates, she should never have 
been there anyway. 

Fatuous though the plot may sound, it is 
no worse than the argument of many another 
eighteenth-century opera. Opera seria, a 
dying form of which Jdomeneo was Mozart’s 
last example except the belated La Clemenza 
di Tito, made no claim to either the drama- 
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turgic integrity of the Gluck operas or the 
direct, realistic action of Don Giovanni. The 
value of opera seria is misunderstood by those 
who look for the wrong thing in it. Its whole 
nature is musical and vocal. The people on 
the stage are hardly more than lay figures or 
symbols; their character and emotion have 
been drawn off into the arias, duets, ensembles 
and recitatives. It was not necessary for 
Mozart to believe in the verisimilitude of the 
action im Jdomeneo, as Verdi was able to believe 
in it with Boito’s powerful Otello libretto. In 
the characters and incidents he found suitable 
subject-matter for idealized musical expres- 
sion, and he needed nothing more. 


The beauty of Zdomeneo lies mainly in what 
the music has to communicate, rather than in 
any novelty of outward form. The recitatives, 
charged with a pathos not always equalled 
even in Don Giovanni, alternate with fully 
elaborated arias, usually cast in the traditional 
Italian three-part A-B-A pattern, but filled 
with deep feeling. The choruses are remark- 
able. Mozart never again used the chorus as 
extensively, or with as wide a range of dramatic 
commentary. The storm music immediately 
before the pronouncement of the oracle is one 
of the great scenes of its kind, along with those 
in Iphigenia in Tauris, Die Walkiire and Otello. 

At the age of 25, however, Mozart already 
could not remain entirely subservient to the 
conventions of Italian opera seria. He had 
recently visited Paris, where he heard the 
‘reform’ operas of Gluck, in which Italian 
coloratura was largely displaced by a broadly 
heroic, more declamatory vocal line. In the 
first act of Jdomeneo there are frequent echoes 
of Gluck’s elegiac tone, and — a more super- 
ficial indebtedness — the opera abounds in the 
stately, decorous processionals so character- 
istic of Gluck. As it progresses the music be- 
comes more inescapably Mozartean in its 
winsomeness, its exquisite decorative detail, its 
artful air of artlessness and, above all, in the 
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unfailing quickness of human sympathy which 
is the most enduring mark of genius in all the 
great Mozart operas. 

The most professional aspects of the Tangle- 
wood production were the singing of the 
principals and the over-all stage direction. 
With the aid of Frederic Cohen and Felix 
Wolfes, Mr. Goldovsky taught his advanced 
student artists an appropriate Mozart style, 
clean and precise, yet sensitive and well-ac- 
cented dramatically. The recitatives were un- 
commonly communicative; to make them so 
was no simple achievement, since Americans 
usually find it hard to make much sense out 
of recitative. 

Ann Bollinger as Idamante (the role was 
kept in the soprano register to preserve the 
texture of duets and ensembles) and Nancy 
Trickey as Ilia sang with attractive freedom of 
tone, and their voices blended delightfully. 
Paula Lenchner gave force to Electra’s highly 
charged music, though she has formed the 
expensive habit of pushing up to high notes by 
brute force. As Idomeneo Joseph Laderoute 
(heard in the title role of Peter Grimes last year) 
coped conscientiously with a taxing florid part. 

Mr. Goldovsky’s stage direction overcame 
the limitations of a small stage by inventive use 
of the apron and the steps leading out to the 
audience. The grouping and movement of 
chorus and principals was fresh and lively, 
without sacrificing relevance in favor of empty 
eye pictures, and the choristers always re- 
mained active participants in the action. If 
Mr. Goldovsky’s training and conducting of 
the orchestra had been equally competent 
the performance would have merited only 
praise. Unfortunately the orchestra was the 
orphan child of the occasion, playing mechan- 
ically and considerably out of tune. 

A few days before the Idomeneo premiere 
Serge Koussevitzky, director of both the 
Berkshire Music Center and the Berkshire 
Festival, celebrated his seventy-third birthday 
by listening to an orchestral piece written in 
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honor of his dog. As if to prove that chrono- 
logical age has no meaning, he conducted the 
big festival concerts by the Boston Sympaony 
Orchestra with exceptional verve and vivid- 
ness. For the first time in the eighteen years 
I have known his version of it, he appeared 
to have restudied Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony, removing some of the frozen man- 
nerisms which had come to mar his conception 
of it and, with the cooperation of a truly ma- 
jestic chorus trained by Robert Shaw, making 
a genuine apotheosis of the finale. This was 
the culminating work in a cycle of all the 
Beethoven symphonies. Elsewhere in the cycle 
the fourth symphony received a transparent 
and perfectly proportioned interpretation. 
Other performances were less distinguished. 
Like most virtuoso conductors, he twisted and 
inflated the over-popular fifth symphony into 
a caricature; he did not seem to understand 
the eighth symphony very well; and he made 
a mistake in awarding the solo part of the 
Emperor concerto to Joseph Lateiner, a teen- 
age pianist with neither the intellectual nor the 
spiritual qualities to do it justice. 

This year for the first time Mr. Koussevitzky 
turned three concerts over to the younger 
generation, one to Mr. Shaw and two to Leon- 
ard Bernstein. I was sorry to miss hearing Mr. 
Shaw direct the Mozart Requiem and Stra- 
vinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. Mr. Bernstein won 
an enormous and deserved success with the 
Stravinsky Sacre du Printemps. The monu- 
mental rhythmic complexities posed no prob- 
lem for him, for the Sacre is older than he is; he 
was born into a world in which it already 
existed and he obviously finds it a natural kind 
of musical utterance as no older conductor can. 

Except in Cincinnati, summer opera is al- 
most non-existent in this country. The con- 
tinuing success of opera in the Zoo park (a 
beautiful spot despite its unenticing name), 
where the twenty-sixth season was completed 
on a shoestring budget without financial 
debacle, proves that outdoor opera is still 
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economically feasible if the mode of presenta- 
tion is modest enough. At Cincinnati there is 
no air of grandeur about the old-fashioned 
settings and costumes or the simple ‘club- 
house’ (hardly more than a roof on stilts) 
which shelters those who do not care to sit in 
the open. But the Carmen performance I 
chanced upon had capable, if slightly fading, 
principals in Bruna Castagna, Charles Kull- 
man and John Brownlee, and under the 
musicianly command of Fausto Cleva the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in the pit 
gave a much better account of Bizet’s sparkling 
score than one ever hears at the Metropolitan. 

The Lewisohn Stadium made its annual 
operatic gesture with a concert presentation of 


Puccini’s Madame Butterfly, in which Eleanor 
Steber’s warm, poised singing outwitted the 
shrieking microphone and aroused memories of 
Elisabeth Rethberg’s glorious outpouring of 
tone in the role of Cio-Cio-San. Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, conducting from memory, gave the 
music unusual continuity and instrumental 
richness, but no Italian opera profits from a 
conductor who robs the singers of the im- 
provisatory quality which alone can make 
their singing seem fresh every time a hackneyed 
work is repeated. Madame Butterfly was a poor 
choice for concert performance. Without 
visual evocation of David Belasco’s Nippon, 
parts of the opera sounded unexpectedly 
strained and ungenuine. 


Granville-Barker’s Shakespeare 


JOHN GIELGUD 


wo votumes of Harley Granville-Barker’s 

prefaces to Shakespeare are now published 
in America by the Princeton University Press. 
It would be an impertinence on my part to add 
to the praises already lavished upon these 
famous essays by scholars, men of letters and 
experts of the theatre both in England and in 
America. They originally appeared in England 
in two volumes of three plays each and a third 
entirely devoted to Hamlet. This was in the late 
Twenties, just at the time when I was first 
engaged to play in Shakespeare at the Old Vic 
Theatre, and rereading the prefaces today re- 
calls that time vividly. The director for the 
Old Vic productions in that period was E. Har- 
court Williams, an admirable actor and a 
Shakespearean student of great integrity. He 
had been trained under Ellen Terry, Frank 
Benson and William Poel, and had worked 
with Granville-Barker as a fellow-actor as well 
as having been directed by him, 
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At the first rehearsal Harcourt Williams told 
us to read the Barker prefaces, and four of the 
productions of those two seasons (1929-30) 
were planned as far as possible on the lines laid 
down by Barker: Romeo and Juliet, Antony and 
Cleopatra, King Lear and The Merchant of Venice. 

In his book, Four Years at the Old Vic, Wil- 
liams has told how our efforts to speak the text 
at a great pace and to rush the action nearly 
made a shambles of the first night of the season 
when we opened with Romeo and Juliet; how the 
Old Vic audience, resenting the apparently 
revolutionary methods of the new director and 
his inexpert company, expressed its disapproval 
in no uncertain terms; and how much per- 
severance was needed on the part of all of us 
(and tolerance on the part of the directress of 
the theatre’s policy, Miss Lilian Baylis, whose 
shrewd sense of box-office economics was only 
matched by a God-fearing integrity of spirit 
worthy of Saint Joan herself) before we 
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emerged from the failures of the first two or 
three productions to a period of success. 

Ten years passed before I returned to the Vic 
again, and Granville-Barker was once more to 
figure in the event. In the years between, I had 
been directing some Shakespearean plays my- 
self and had corresponded with him on several 
occasions, when he had been good enough to 
write me critical and encouraging letters about 
my work. He even came to a rehearsal of 
Hamlet when I was preparing to play it at 
Elsinore in 1939 and spent several hours giving 
me notes and advice about the production. 

Now, with the war in its first year, and 
during those terrible weeks before Dunkirk and 
the fall of France, I was asked to reopen the 
Old Vic with a production of King Lear. We 
had something of an all-star company, and 
Lewis Casson (who was to direct the play) and 
I decided to wire to Granville-Barker and ask 
him to give us his advice and, if possible, more 
practical help. To our delight he accepted, and 
came to his home in London from Paris and 
conducted rehearsals for ten days, working 
with a sureness and magically inspired ability 
which none of us has ever forgotten. He refused 
to accept any public or critical recognition and 
left after the final dress rehearsal without ever 
seeing the play acted before an audience. 

After this episode I met him only once or 
twice in London again, shortly before his death 
in Paris in 1946. 

In the few conversations I had with him, 
when we were not speaking of our work, I was 
always urging him to work in the theatre again. 
I argued that he himself admitted to finding 
many things during actual rehearsals which led 
him to change or modify statements and treat- 
ments of the text which he had written of in 
the prefaces. His reply was always the same. 
He felt that the written word was something 
that would stand for many years to give in- 
spiration and guidance to actors, students, 
scholars and directors, whereas the practice of 
a few short weeks, carried out in inevitable im- 


perfection by a group of players, could only 
be tenuous and ephemeral and would be 
quickly broken up and lost. 

Now that he is dead, I cannot help being 
glad that the writer in him triumphed over the 
actor-director, for his prefaces give a wonder- 
fully composite picture of his many brilliant 
gifts. There are pages for everyone — the or- 
dinary reader, the theatre expert, the actor, 
the scholar. Everyone will have bis favorite 
among the prefaces, and if I myself find the 
Antony and Cleopatra essay the most brilliant and 
rewarding it may be because I first read it at a 
time when I did not know the play at all and 
found that I was studying the part of Antony at 
very short notice. 

The last two prefaces, those to Othello and 
Coriolanus, seem to be written with a certain 
distant attitude. The perception and sensibility 
are undiminished but there seems to be a 
greater mass of detailed observation and a less 
broad comprehensive sweep than in the earlier 
essays. One English critic has said that in the 
Othello preface Barker seemed to be ‘nibbing 
one’s nose’ in the play, and there is some truth 
in that criticism. But when one has known a 
man personally and seen him actually at work 
one cannot help a feeling of dramatic fatalism 
in reading the final pages of his work, though 
it may be merely my actor’s imagination that 
endows the later prefaces with a slight air of 
distant melancholy, as if, like Shakespeare him- 
self writing his Coriolanus in retirement during 
those last years at Stratford, Granville-Barker 
seems to be aware that his great days as a com- 
rade and worker in the theatre are gone for- 
ever, and that the light which shone so brightly 
the moment he set foot inside the doors of a 
playhouse must now burn only in the memories 
of those who saw him work there. How fortu- 
nate I am to have been among their num- 
ber! And for those who were never privileged 
to know him there will always be his books, so 
full of his wit, his wisdom, his tireless searching 
for beauty and integrity and truth. 
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The Films in Review 


What’s a Heaven For? 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


UR TEXT for today is a self-interview by 
Ken Englund which appeared in The New 
York Times a few Sundays back. Mr. Englund 
is the scriptwriter who, with Everett Freeman, 
was assigned by Samuel Goldwyn to convert 
James Thurber’s classic short story, The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty, into a motion-picture 
vehicle (sic) for Danny Kaye. Mr. Englund 
had anticipated the protests of critics against 
the imposition of a melodramatic story line 
onto Thurber’s delicate counterpoint between 
the prosaic and hag-ridden life and the 
grandiose daydreams of Walter Mitty. Said 
Mr. Englund in extenuation: ‘If our story was 
mild and only a contrast to the dreams and 
if — God forbid— the dreams didn’t come 
off, we would be putting all our eggs in one 
basket and, in a burlesque comedian’s par- 
lance, we would lay an omelet.’ 

The salient fact is not that the film-makers 
chose to alter a classic — for a classic is only 
such in relation to its own medium — but that 
in doing so they squandered a chance at 
greatness in subservience to a safety rule more 
appropriate to a chicken farm or the stock 
exchange than to Hollywood. The incidence 
of fear in the movie capital is familiar and 
tragic: fear of offending this interest or that; 
fear of not making money or fear of not mak- 
ing enough; fear of saying too much or, as in 
the case of Mitty, too little. Not for Hollywood 
the splendid gamble, the shot at the moon. 
Not for them the heaven of Browning’s cry, 
‘Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his 
SP Y 

The irony is that Mitty could have been 
great. The dreams are funny, hilariously funny, 
wittily performed by the irrepressible Kaye 
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and drawn with inventive skill by the writers 
and Norman McLeod, the director, from the 
stuff of Mitty’s conscious hours. If the dazzling 
effect of Walter’s dreams had not been dis- 
sipated in the still gaudier light of his real-life 
escapades in pursuit of a beautiful blonde 
and a series of sinister spies, the result might 
have been a shrewd and delightful commen- 
tary on the little guy who escapes from a hum- 
drum life, even as you and I, into daydreams. 
Mr. Englund’s self-interview is also author- 
ity for the statement that the Mitty role was 
designed at Samuel Goldwyn’s request to 
display the many facets of Danny Kaye’s 
talent. This it does in a hectic fashion quite 
indifferent to the fact that Kaye is no longer a 
bright unknown on parade. His facile tongue 
(which here twists through the brilliant but 
inappropriate patter of two songs by Sylvia 
Fine), his splendid baritone, his expressive 
body, graceful hands and masterful talent for 
mimicry are all known and measured assets. 
Here is no comic of the type of Bob Hope who, 
dependent upon the single skill of impeccable 
timing, is condemned to ride to eternity on 
repetition. A performer of large resources, 
Kaye could develop, with patience, restraint 
and taste, as a character comedian of stature 
just as Chaplin has grown from the Mack 
Sennett comic of old. Instead he is held in the 
vise of the high-school show-off, making up in 
energy for what he abandons in subtlety, 
repeating increasingly on himself, with a 
creeping cuteness that fixes his mouth with 
more and more frequency into the smirk of a 
camel. For all its numerous delights, The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty no more does justice to 
Danny Kaye than does he to the story. 
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Another aspect of Hollywood’s inclination 
to woo the sure thing is seen in the transfer of 
plays to the screen, which has currently 
reached flood tide with the guarantee of a 
million dollars to the owners of Harvey for 
the film rights. The reassuring predictability 
of a product not only pre-sold — its name 
familiar to thousands — but also pre-tested — 
its laughs and dramatic situations already 
measured against an audience — is so great as 
to make the moviemakers indifferent to the 
fact that good theatre and good film are not 
synonymous. 

In the case of Life With Father, the Warners’ 
film of the longest-run play in the history of 
Broadway, no effort has been spared to re- 
produce the proven delights of the original. 
If reproduction had been what was called for 
(instead of subtle transformation of the sort 
that could make a group of O’Neill sea plays 
into a work of film art like The Long Voyage 
Home) the Warners, along with Michael Cur- 
tiz, the director, and Donald Ogden Stewart, 
the screenplay writer, would have been beyond 
reproach. They have mounted their scene 
with real magnificence and assiduous reference 
to authenticity. They have cast it with care and 
drawn splendid portrayals from the players, 
all the way from William Powell and Irene 
Dunne as Father Day and Vinnie his wife 
down to Derek Scott, the scowling charmer 
who portrays the littlest Day. They have 
scarcely tampered with the dialogue and where 
they have found it necessary to do so their 
changes have been so completely in tone with 
the spirit and effect of the original that the 
scars are never apparent. 

Yet instead of giving us something new they 
have left us with the familiar play, denuded of 
that particular magic which the stage had to 
offer. In his reverence for this theatre classic, 
Michael Curtiz has refrained from informing 
his direction with the cinema know-how at his 
command. Instead he has composed almost 
every shot in a similar fashion: a perfectly 
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centred close-up or semi-close-up framed in a 
perfectly balanced background. Although he 
has shifted his camera about both indoors and 
out, he has not made it move in the dynamic 
sense but has merely redoubled static shots 
against static backgrounds. He has shown a 
regrettable tendency to focus upon the solitary 
figure of a speaker thus depriving the audience 
of the immediate effects of the speech on the 
other players. As a result of this painstaking 
method whole sequences of dialogue which 
should pass off with a lilt parade, instead, to 
the stolid and symmetrical measures of a 
march. 

The family portrait in Life With Father was 
painted with robust and affectionate wisdom 
by its playwrights, Lindsay and Crouse. These 
qualities carry over with little abatement into 
the film; it is not for these human values that 
we mourn but for lost theatrics which find no 
cinematic compensation in the passage to the 
screen. 


There is no lack of courage in the British 
studios, thanks to Mr. Rank’s shrewdness in 
selecting artists in whom he has faith and 
then setting them free with sufficient backing 
to do the job as they see it. Unbridled by all 
those hesitancies and fears that inhibit crea- 
tion, almost no subject appears too formidable, 
no undertaking too remote. Not even, it seems, 
the assignment which Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger gave themselves when 
they undertook to transfer Rumer Godden’s 
novel, Black Narcissus, to the screen. This was 
the story of an expedition of nuns to establish 
a convent and school in the Himalayas. 
Plagued by the weather, native superstition 
and their own growing sense of unease, the ex- 
pedition and its young leader, Sister Clodagh 
(played on the screen by Deborah Kerr), was 
destined for failure from the beginning. 

Besides boldness the Archers (as Messrs. 
Powell and Pressburger like to be called) have 
a gift which is more uncommon in films than 
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it ought to be: a sense of the place — that is, 
not only the outward appearance but the way 
it feels and smells and its characteristic sounds. 
Their village in Stairway to Heaven, reflected 
so ingeniously in the doctor’s camera obscura; 
the portentously beautiful fog-bound lake- 
shore and the natives’ sad songs in the Scot- 
land of J Know Where ’'m Going; the sumptuous 
convent, formerly a harem, of Black Narcissus, 
perched high in the Himalayas, with the hot 
wind blowing, the native drums beating, the 
tinted sky stretching endlessly. As in Stairway 
to Heaven and Colonel Blimp, the Archers have 
wrought Black Narcissus in color, drawing 
countless lovely variations from the scene. They 
make no commitment to subtlety, however, 
inclining to lay on their tints with the kind of 
lushness to which we in America are hardly 
strangers. Their use of color for dramatic 
point — leaning heavily as it does on blood 
reds and shining whites — seldom rises above 
the most elemental level. 

However successful the Archers may be as 
producer-directors in making their setting say 
more than they say about it, they are not so 
happy as writers of dramatic revelation. They 
have sought commendably enough to examine 
nuns not as beings mystically remote from 
human emotions but rather as women heir to 
all the ills of mankind. The trouble is that they 
make out their case too well. These nuns, so 
the story tells us, renew their vows once a year. 
Each year they summon the strength, the 
dedication to God and His work required to 
perform a voluntary renunciation of such 
magnitude that few can achieve it. The story 
Says so, yet everything in the character and the 
actions of the group belies it. Instead of 
strength there is weakness; instead of dedica- 
tion there is merely escape (if we are to believe 
the illustrative but unenlightening flashbacks 
of Sister Clodagh); instead of work there is a 
kind of hysterical inefficiency which, alone, 
would have been enough to doom the expedi- 
tion to defeat. Nothing is revealed but what is 
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given, and what is given is never enough to 
make this picture of Black Narcissus a valid 
dramatic entity. 

Another Rank import of considerably less 
pretension is Frieda which brings Mai Zetter- 
ling, the star of the Swedish film, Torment, to 
the British screen. The story is that of a British 
flier who marries his German nurse out of 
gratitude and brings her home to the English 
community in which he lives. The resulting 
stresses and strains as these congenital enemies 
work out the issues of national guilt and 
private responsibility among themselves pro- 
vide the substance of a turgid plot. With a 
script that does its job with fortitude but little 
elan; a cast — including David Farrar and 
Flora Robson — of competence without in- 
spiration; and with a generally inferior per- 
formance in the various departments of pro- 
duction, this picture nevertheless pursues a 
problem of our times with admirable tenacity 
and great boldness. Its moral — that you 
cannot treat people as less than human without 
becoming less than human yourself — is the 
cornerstone of a civilized philosophy. It is good 
to see it stated with conviction. 


In Body and Soul John Garfield plays a role 
long since familiar to him and his fans. Once 
more he is the little guy from New York’s east 
side who slugs his way up to the top of the 
heap — literally, this time, since he plays a 
prizefighter who becomes the Champ. That 
the film is retrieved from the deadening effects 
of satiety is due, first of all, to the gallant at- 
tempt its creators have made to deliver their 
information direct to the eye. From the first 
shot which opens wordlessly on the scene of a 
training camp at night, to the final sequence 
which mounts a prizefight with such resource- 
fulness that it bears down with all the excite- 
ment of the real thing, there is evidence of 
this inclination to put the moving picture to 
functional use. With James Wong Howe at the 
camera, Robert Rossen in the director’s chair 
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A shot from Shoe-Shine, its two protagonists, Rinaldo Smordoni and Franco Interlenghi, staring out from the left of the scene. 


and Abraham Polansky on the script the 
rewards are considerable. 

Polansky, despite an occasional lapse into 
singsong sententiousness, has tailored his 
script with admirable terseness and freshened 
a weary subject by reexamining situations 
grown banal through repetition and characters 
long since stereotyped. Together with Robert 
Rossen, who has punched away with all the 
explosiveness implicit in the story, he has 
concocted a picture which pays its deference 


to a post-war longing for blood and riot that is 


no less real because it is regrettable. A story of 


violence, such as this, which is drawn authen- 


tically out of its material has an almost salubri- 
ous quality in direct antithesis to the deliberate 
sadism of Brute Force and other films of the 
genre. 

This is Garfield’s role, not only from fre- 
quent repetition but from birth, and he plays 
it with a combination of cocky grace and the 
humorlessness of the self-made man which is 
more disarming than repugnant. By pitting 
his muscular bobcat against the pussycat soft- 
ness of Lilli Palmer, the film has extracted a 
vein of tenderness and some meaning from the 
boy-and-girl sequences. In a lesser role Canada 
Lee, as the ex-champ who becomes Garfield’s 
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John Garfield and Canada Lee talk it over in Enterprise Pictures’ Body and Soul. Below, Margaret O’ Brien and Cyd Charisse in 
The Unfinished Dance, Joseph Pasternak’s fantasy-remake of the sombre little French classic, Ballerina. 


friend, is endowed with a measure of dignity 
and disciplined power that does more to 
promote understanding among the races than 
many of the best-framed speeches. 

The violence that pulses through the veins 
of the Italian importation, Shoe-Shine, is at 
once more actual and more theatrical. Shot 
in the streets and institutions of Rome, its 
leading players drawn from the ranks of the 
lanky and volatile bootblacks who ply their 
trade in the squares of the city, this film is 
a story of fighting and stealing and eventual 
killing that draws its tremendous impact 
from the contrast between the enormity of its 
events and the meagreness of its protagonists. 
Scenes in a home for delinquents, where the 


two small partners in unwitting crime are 
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Siritzky-International 





acqueline Bouvier and Fernandel in Nats, another of Marcel Pagnol’s rural idylls, without benefit of Raimu. Below, Jean Simmons 
q ) t : 


as the native girl Kanchi who, together with Sabu, provides the chief levity in the picture of Black Narcissus, 


gradually pulled apart and set one against 
the other, move along with the growing por- 
tentousness of a tragedy twice this size. And 
the ending in which one of the bootblacks 
murders his friend could well have been 


performed to the cataclysmic finale of 


Rigoletto. 

Shoe-Shine was a film with a purpose, to ac- 
complish reforms in the institutional handling 
of children in Italy. If it has succeeded in 
making its mark with the authorities, it is be- 
cause the director, Vittorio DeSico, saw his 
subject not only in anger but in compassion, 
and guided his youthful protagonists through 
the intricacies of motion-picture performance 
with a sensitive apprehension for the ways of 
children, even old ones such as these. 
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MARIAN ANDERSON: A new camera study by Carl Van Vechten. 








Billy Sunday 





in the Ballet 


RUTH PAGE 


HIs SEASON my ballet, Billy Sunday, with 

music by Remi Gassmann and text by Ray 
Hunt, will be added to the repertory of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. This is my first 
full-scale ballet in which spoken words are em- 
ployed. The possibility of using words with 
dancing has always fascinated me — particu- 
larly since my first acquaintance many years 
ago with the plays in Japan in which the actors 
spoke, danced and sang. A few seasons ago I 
gave a number of solo recitals composed 
entirely of poems which I recited as I danced; 
some of the poems were provided with a 
musical accompaniment by Lehman Engel, 
while others had no music at all. Even The 
Bells, which assumed its final shape as a ballet 
of the traditional wordless order, first came to 
my mind as a subject for a solo dance-recita- 
tion. 

I once bragged to Alexandra Danilova that 
I could speak audibly even while I was doing 
fancy pirouettes. This obviously failed to 
impress her, for she said, ‘And Ruth, about 
what do you speak when you do pirouettes?’ If 
I had not been caught off guard by her candid 
disbelief in the whole thing, I should have tried 
to explain that in my ballets the dramatic 
effect always comes first (except in purely 
lyrical pieces like Love Song or Mozart’s Les 
Petits Riens). The dramatic effect conditions or 
governs the choice of music and the style of 
movement, as well as the particular steps em- 
ployed by the dancers, and similarly it also 
controls my decision about the use or avoid- 
ance of words. 

In any ballet, however, the dancing is of far 
more fundamental importance than the device 
of using words, and I try never to let a text 
impair my sense of responsibility as a chore- 


ographer. My purpose is to create dance move- 
ment which will enhance the dramatic effect of 
the ballet as a whole, as well as the various 
scenes or parts which make it up. Since the 
dramatic effect is dependent upon the com- 
plete unity of music, dance movement, story 
elements and words (if there are any), I let 
the style develop out of the basic conception 
of the work. I am willing to use movements em- 
ployed by both the modern dancers and the 
classicists whenever I think the work will be 
more effective dramatically as a result of mix- 
ing these idioms. For the same reason I some- 
times allow the movement simply to come out 
of the bodies of the particular dancers I am 
directing. When I once asked George Balan- 
chine how he did his ballets so quickly he said, 
‘I just let the dancers do what they can do.’ 
This is of course an exaggeration, but it points 
up the extent to which an understanding of 
the special qualities of particular dancers is an 
important feature of successful choreography. 


Billy Sunday covers as wide a dramatic range 
as any ballet I have ever composed. The idea 
has been in the back of my mind for more than 
five years. It began in the form of an ambitious 
plan to make a whole evening of danced Bible 
stories, almost like a Bible revue. I thought 
Kurt Weill the ideal composer tor this, but he 
refused to discuss the project until I developed 
more of a ‘point of view’ toward the ma- 
terials. Some time afterward Billy Sunday 
popped into my mind. When I was being 
‘finished off’ in Miss Williams’ and Miss 
McClellan’s French School for Girls in New 
York, we were taken en masse to a Billy Sunday 
revival meeting. All of us were very much 
affected, perhaps more by Homer Rodeheaver 
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with his trombone leading the congregation 
in ‘Brighten the corner where you are’ than 
by any deep religious experience. 

I remember Billy himself more as an actor 
than as a man of God. In my imagination, as 
I thought about my ballet, I could see Billy 
delivering a sermon on Temptation, illustrat- 
ing it with famous Bible stories. Fired with 
excitement over the whole idea, I got in touch 
with Mr. Weill again, and also with John 
Latouche as a possible author of the text. By 
this time, however, Mr. Weill was at work 
on Street Scene and Mr. Latouche on Beggar’s 
Holiday, and the proposal had to be dropped. 
A year later Remi Gassmann, then director of 
the Composers Concerts at the University of 
Chicago, told me he would like to write a bal- 
let for me. I was delighted at the prospect, 
particularly since he was attracted by the 
Billy Sunday subject. At his suggestion we 
asked Ray Hunt, Sunday editor of the Chicago 
Times, to write sermon texts paralleling the 
style of the original ones, which we could not 
use on account of copyright restrictions. 

In our ballet Billy’s sermon on temptation 
consists of four stories — David and Bath- 
sheba, Joseph and Mrs. Potiphar, the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, and Samson and Delilah. 
All four are based upon sermons in Billy’s 
volume, Love Stories of the Bible. They present a 
strange combination of fierce sincerity, naiveté 
and good American corn. Mrs. Potiphar, for 
example, appeals to Joseph as ‘about the 
niftiest proposition that had come down the 
Egyptian Pike in a good many moons.’ 
Samson’s unfortunate experience shows that 
“steel in muscles can become as fragile as 
chicken coop unless there’s common sense 
behind the ears.’ (I have taken the liberty of 
making Ku Klux Klanners of the Philistines. I 
do not know that Billy actually preached 
against the Klan, but it is the kind of evil he 
would have preached against.) 

In his revival meetings Billy often enacted 
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the various characters in the Bible himself. In 
our ballet, Billy himself first portrays David, 
then Joseph, then Samson. All the other 
characters are played by the dancers; Billy 
alone speaks. In each instance he remains in his 
preaching clothes but puts on something to 
suggest the character he is portraying —a 
crown for David, a wig for Samson. 

Some people may object to my use of toe 
dancing in this ballet on the ground that it is 
not American. I have used it, however, for 
dramatic purposes. For example, the Wise 
Virgins do an American trucking step on their 
toes, in contrast to the Foolish Virgins, who do 
the same steps in the popular jazzy manner. I 
have also put Mrs. Potiphar on her toes be- 
cause she is a grand lady, who is also a little 
silly. 


I have asked Mr. Gassmann to contribute a 
description of his music: 

“In catching the local color of Billy Sun- 
day’s milieu, I chose to rely on the fact that my 
own American heritage included environ- 
mental influences similar to those that made 
such a personality possible. I naturally con- 
sidered the possibility of borrowing from such 
obvious sources as the Rodeheaver hymns, 
which always formed an integral part of 
Billy’s revivals. I decided against this, how- 
ever. When you listen to the orchestral 
score, you will realize that Rodeheaver’s 
instrumental fame has been perpetuated 
there, but you will listen in vain to find 
either excerpts or suggestions of anything 
like his hymn tunes. I did not think I could 
very well begin to improve on my American- 
ism in music, which is inevitably present since 
I am a middle-westerner, through conscious 
use of appropriate borrowings. I have sought 
to provide a continuous musical elaboration of 
his very special way of telling us some of the 
Bible stories in language as straight and under- 
standable as Main Street.’ 
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Putting Palestine on Film 
Movte-Making Across the World, I 


MEYER LEVIN 


(Meyer Levin’s story of how he and Herbert Kline made the film, My Father’s 
House, in Palestine is the first of a series on movie-making in other iands which 
THEATRE ARTS will publish this season. Reports from India, Czechoslovakia and China 
are among those to follow. — Editors’ Note.) 


N 1930, I wrote a novel in Palestine, called 
Yehuda, and from that time forward I was 
never free of the idea of making a film in 
Palestine. In the Thirties I learned that Holly- 
wood was entirely uninterested in such ma- 
terial. In 1937, while in Spain as a correspond- 
ent for Esquire, I encountered Herbert Kline, 
who was making a short film there, together 
with Henri Cartier-Bresson. I suggested to 
Kline that we might some day make a film in 
Palestine. 

There was actually an embarrassment of 
riches in the appeal of the little country. 
First, there was the excitement of a pioneer- 
ing movement in progress, with all the attend- 
ant themes of hardship, hazard and idealism. 
Then, there was the natural beauty of the 
country, with every imaginable type of phys- 
ical effect concentrated in a small area, trom 
the desolate violence ot the Dead Sea to the 
idyllic heights of Mount Carmel. There was 
historical association of the most universal 
kind. There was the picturesque Arab life and 
the problem ot a feudal society in juxtaposition 
with modern collective experimentation. 

In 1939, both Kline and I found ourselves 
in Hollywood, and the Palestine idea came for- 
ward but it wasn’t until after the war that we 
were able to pick up our project. I had returned 
from a special assignment as a war correspond- 
ent; my task had been to find out what hap- 
pened to the Jews of Europe. In every city, 
as our troops entered, and to every concen- 


tration camp as it was liberated, I went with 
my guest. And the cumulative story of all the 
survivors was one and the same: each felt that 
he must seek his people, for he was alone. None 
could quite accept what he knew to be true: 
that his family was dead. 

As our Palestine film idea was revived, I 
knew that this neurosis of the survivors would 
now have to be the theme of my story. And the 
great problem was to use it in such a way as 
to permit the widest range of picturization 
of Palestine. Somehow the story had to bring 
in the new life of the communal settlements, 
the new Jewish character of Palestinians, the 
achievement in the building of cities, the 
beauty of the view of the Emek from the Haifa 
road, and the beauty of Galilee, and the awe- 
some beauty of the wilderness of Judea; the 
true nature of the relationship between Jews 
and Arabs in their daily life in the land had 
to be shown, and the film had also to show 
something of the cultural growth in Palestine, 
of theatres and orchestras, of schools and uni- 
versity; the story had to draw upon the senti- 
ment of tradition that lies over every stone 
in the Holy Land; it could not exclude the pic- 
turesque nature of the Old City of Jerusalem, 
while showing the modernism of the new; it 
could not exclude Christian and Moslem as- 
sociations. 

This was as much as one might hope to get 
into a full-length documentary film; the prob- 
lem was to bring all these elements together 
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in a story that would not only permit them to 
be shown but in which their dynamic value 
would heighten tension and multiply meaning. 

In the theme of a refugee boy in search of 
his family all the factors seemed realizable. 
And so the story was worked out. The scenes 
were written for precise places, some of them 
long known to me, others visited beforehand; 
and since we had begun to select actors before 
the script was in final form it was possible to 
write some of the material for the very per- 
sonalities who were to appear in the film. 

Both Kline and I realized that our oppor- 
tunity was unusual and vast. For we were 
truly free to film what we chose. There was no 
producer over us to bar ideas, to twist forms; 
we were joint producers, with Kline acting 
more or less as my producer while I was writ- 
ing the script and with me taking the brunt of 
the producing while he was directing the film. 

Limitations were, however, as omnipresent 
as opportunities. There was no film laboratory 
in Palestine. Consequently, the entire film 
had to be ‘shot in the dark.’ Aside from the 
daily strip-tests on the ends of rolls of film, 
which at least half-assured us that we were 
getting something on celluloid, there was no 
way ot looking at what we had done. We had 
planned to have rushes flown back to us but 
this proved impossible. Direction and camera- 
work were acutely hampered by this simple 
technical block. In addition, there were no 
trained technical workers. We had brought 
with us the two key men: Floyd Crosby, as 
director of photography, and David Scott, as 
sound engineer. They had to find assistants 
and train them while shooting. There was not 
an electrician in the country who knew how to 
light a scene. 

As for actors, there are many excellent 
players in Palestine. The small Jewish popula- 
tion supports no less than five full-time the- 
atrical companies and a swarm of amateur and 
semi-amateur groups. But they all perform in 
Hebrew. Our film is in English. Moreover, 
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our leading parts were for young people; | 


nearly all of the members of the theatrical com. 
panies were mature. We therefore sent out 
news stories about the types we needed. The 


greatest problem was to find a boy tor the lead. _ 
ing role, for there were not many children in | 


the nine-to-twelve age group who spoke suf. 
ficiently fluent English. We scoured the coun. 
try, visiting every settlement and every school 
looking for English-speaking boys of this age, 

Eventually, we settled upon a lad named 
Ronnie Cohen, who was brought to us in re. 
sponse to the publicity in Jerusalem. The 
young woman who performs a role scarcely 
secondary in its demands to that of the boy 


was also found through response to publicity, 


She was a Tel Aviv girl named Irene Broza, 
working in the British embassy in Cairo. After 
we had spent weeks traveling among the re 
motest settlements to interview applicants and 
were about to make a final choice, we found 
Miss Broza’s photograph, sent in by her 
mother. She had appeared in an amateur per- 
formance of The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 

For the leading man’s role everyone who 
read the script suggested a young sculptor of 
Tel Aviv, Yitzhak Danziger. When we saw him 
we agreed that he was precisely the type. 
Danziger was reluctant. He had just won the 
annual sculpture prize and was busy with new 
projects. However, after studying the script, 
he came to the conclusion that he could do 
nothing more important tor Palestine, in an 
equivalent space of time, than to perform in 
the film; he closed his studio and started 
practicing diction in his serious and thorough 
way. 

Danziger’s attitude was typical of all who 
took part in the production, whether as actors 
or as crew-members. It was almost as though 
the story of the child refugee were a modern 
passion play which they were bringing into 
being. Everyone from the truck-driver to the 
stars was ready to do anything that would help 
the film and of course, in typical Palestine 
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The children’s village of Shefaya, near Haifa, which is maintained by the Junior Hadassah of America. 


stvle, to offer advice and criticism on every 
aspect of interpretation. Often their advice was 
followed. 

Ronnie Cohen, for instance, was not and 
is not a ‘child actor.’ He has practically no 
interest in acting as a career or even as a form 
of self-expression. He lived the role of the 
refugee child with passion and spiritual un- 
derstanding. When the film was completed, 
he wanted nothing except to go back to his 
own class in his school in Jerusalem. 

Irene Broza, though rather ambitious to 
become a professional actress, went to Switz- 
erland as soon as her film work was complete 
and took a job with an organization that sends 
refugee children to Palestine, the Youth Ali- 


yah, thus fulfilling her film role in actual life. 
Danziger is back at his sculpture. 

Issasschar Finklestein, a tall, noble fellow 
who performs the role of a settlement leader, 
had to be lured off a farm near Tiberius. ‘The 
central committee of his settlement persuaded 
him to become an actor when I promised 
them publicity for their particular type of 
commune (this is part of my payment), for in 
Hittim, where Finklestein lives, each family 
lives as a separate unit in its own house, as 
distinguished from the communal-style dwell- 
ings of many older collectives where children 
sleep in the children’s house, couples occupy 
rooms in group-houses and a communal din- 


ing-hall serves all. In Hittim all work is con- 
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During his search for ‘my father’s house’ in Palestine, David The scenes in My Father’s House portraying an Arab village 


Halevi (played by Ronnie Cohen, a Jerusalem schoolboy) finds and its youth were filmed near the Jewish settlement of Afikim. 
in the desert an ancient stone which bears his family name. The native police in the background are present out of curiosity, 





Lost on the Via Dolorosa in the Old City of Jerusalem, David David meets up with some children in Purim masks playing on the 
asks his way of two priests of St. George’s Cathedral: the walls of the Old City’s Jewish quarter. The Purim scents, 


Reverends Jhon tin Bruggenkate and Carlyle Wiitton-Davies. which took four days to shoot, were filmed all over Jerusalem. 
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ducted communally as in the other form of 
commune and all property is owned com- 
munally, but each family lives with its chil- 
dren and maintains its own kitchen. All of 
this does not belong in an account of our film, 
except that Finklestein loved his place so much 
that he was constantly trying to get me to cut 
down his part as an actor so that he might go 
home and sow the community hay. 

Some of our most effective performers were 
literally ‘finds.’ Josef Saadia, who plays 
Mustafa, the Arab boy in the film and who has 
a charm that is universally likened to the 
charm of Sabu, was found in the potash works 
at the Dead Sea. We were working there dur- 
ing the hottest season and one day our lead- 
ing player, Ronnie Cohen, showed signs of 
wilting. We persuaded him to accept a stand- 
in. The whistle had blown for a change of shift 
and a stream of workers were passing the 
camera-site. There was a swarthy, grinning 
boy of Ronnie’s size. With one accord we all 
cried out: ‘Mustafa!’ He was hired as stand-in 
but as there were few occasions when Ronnie 
would use a stand-in Josef became an assistant 
to the camera crew. No one thought of testing 
his acting ability, and it was a month before 
he had to take his turn before the camera. 
When the day came, he propped up his re- 
flector and turned actor. As everyone had 
known, he was perfect. 

Mustafa was not the only actor who was 
part of the crew. Actually, every crew-member 
performed in the film, just as all the actors lent 
a hand with crew-work. In this way we had a 
full cast of performers for the refugee group of 
the story, for to take a larger group ot people 
would have dangerously taxed our budget. 
Besides, the group relationship proved ex- 
cellent, and I like to think it makes itself felt in 
a democratic atmosphere in the film. 

One of the most remarkable double-per- 
formances was that of our still photographer, 
P. Goldman, who appears as Weisbrod, typify- 
ing the survivor who is morally and phys- 
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ically broken by his concentration-camp ex- 
periences. We had tried to cast an actor in this 
role but found no one who looked the part, and 
as none of the other performers were in make- 
up there seemed to be no solution in that direc- 
tion. I remembered Goldman, who was him- 
self a refugee, considerably battered during 
his war service with the British in North Africa. 
After being wounded, he had been blown up 
while in hospital. Yet he was active and pos- 
sessed an incredible energy. He, too, was 
hesitant about becoming an actor but his wife 
persuaded him. 

And, after all, we did find several excellent 
professional actors who fitted the roles in our 
film and who not only played in such a way as 
to show the high standard of Palestine theatre 
but blended perfectly with the performances 
of the non-professional members of the cast. 
Partly by design, partly by good fortune, we 
found ourselves with one acting member from 
each of Palestine’s leading theatres and one 
leading free-lance player. 

Joseph Pacovsky, director of the Chamber 
Theatre, performs the role of a worker at the 
potash factory. The part of the philosophical 
gate-keeper is played by Zalman Leiviush of 
the Ohel (Workers) Theatre. Reuven Klatch- 
kin, of the renowned Habimah, appears as the 
archetype of Jewish waiters in a cafe scene. 
Miriam Lazarson, leading woman of the New 
Theatre, plays a settlement mother, the wife 
of our farmer Finklestein. Hermann Heuser, 
who had been well-known on the German 
stage, plays Abba, the old man of the colony. 

All these people worked under incredible 
conditions. In the settlements, accommoda- 
tions for our entire troupe always created a 
problem; often the young people slept in tents 
and sometimes the ‘hot beds’ of people on 
night watch were used. When we filmed the 
building of a new colony in the desert of the 
Negev, we all of us — crew, actors, producers 
— slept on the sand under a single huge tent. 

But we felt that we got Palestine on film. 
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Macready’s Farewell to New York 


Or, a Further Account of the Astor Place Riots 


SEABURY QUINN 


— bobby soxer, with dungarees rolled 
halfway to her knees and shirt-tails shame- 
lessly exposed to public view, sighs, squeals and 
swoons at hearing the drone of her favorite 
crooner. In an acrimonious debate concerning 
the merits of two actors her great-grandfathers 
mounted a full-dress riot, chased the New York 
police off the streets, routed two troops of 
cavalry and didn’t pause for breath till twenty- 
three people had been killed and more than 
twice that many seriously injured. 

Early in the morning of May 7, 1849, a gang 
of bill-posters began decorating every fence and 
vacant wall in downtown New York with an- 
nouncements that the eminent tragedian, 
William Charles Macready, would appear that 
night in Macbeth at the Astor Place Opera 
House. On the heels of the first crew came 
another crowd of men with paste pots and 
long-handled brushes to place beside the first 
handbills black-lettered placards announcing 
the appearance of the equally eminent trage- 
dian Edwin Forrest that same night at the 
Broadway Theatre in— perhaps by pure 
coincidence — Macbeth. 

The simultaneous appearance of the two 
actors in identical roles might have looked like 
good business to their respective managers. To 
weather-wise Chief of Police George W. Mat- 
sell it looked like trouble. 

Macready was English and the leading 
Shakespearean tragedian of Great Britain. Like 
John Wilkes Booth he was an exponent of the 
adagio school of acting. Interpreted by him the 
Melancholy Dane became a manic-depressive, 
skipping about the stage in a kind of ballet 
step, waving and tossing his handkerchief in 
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what he called his pas de mouchoir. Forrest was 
the darling of the American stage and read his 
lines like a Fourth of July orator indulging in 
the always popular sport of tying double bow- 
knots in the British Lion’s tail. 

The Astor Place Opera House was the resort 
of the haut monde. Full dress, including frilled 
shirt and white gloves, was required of those in 
the boxes; seats in the parquette sold for a dol- 
lar; even gallery accommodations cost a 
quarter. The Broadway Theatre was more 
democratic. Patrons might dress as they 
pleased; top price for the parquette was 
seventy-five cents; gallery seats were half a 
shilling, or two for twenty-five cents. Never- 
theless, the call for seats at the Opera House 
was past all expectations. By three o’clock 
in the afternoon the SRO sign had been 
posted, and still they came. When the doors 
were opened at seven o’clock the largest audi- 
ence the house had ever seen fought for ad- 
mission. 

And what an audience! ‘They were,’ says 
the Hon. Joel Tyler Headley in his Great Riots 
of New York, ‘hard-looking men. Some were in 
their shirtsleeves, others ragged and dirty, 
while all had their hats on.’ Among the head- 
gear, incidentally, were the enormous plug-hats 
stuffed with wool or rags that were the badge of 
the Plug Uglies, the toughest gang to terrorize 
the Five Points region in the lower East Side. 
An English actor on the stage, Irish gangsters 
in the gallery .. .! 

The crowd was fairly quiet till Macready 
came on the stage. Then it seemed a howling 
hurricane had burst. The technique of the 
Bronx cheer had not then been perfected but 
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hisses, boos, loud groans and noises like back- 
alley cats indulging in illicit romance blended 
in a deafening bedlam. If Macready had pos- 
sessed the voice of Stentor or a big-league 
umpire he could not have been heard above 
the racket. 

‘Advancing to the footlights,’ Judge Headley 
goes on, ‘and throwing all the contempt and 
scorn into his face that he was master of, he 
deliberately walked the breadth of the stage, 
gazing haughtily into the faces of the roughs 
who were howling their throats hoarse.’ 

An over-ripe egg whizzed from the gallery 
and burst like a minuscule grenade. A spate of 
thoroughly decayed potatoes followed, and one 
or two forehanded citizens who had brought 
newspaper parcels undid them and produced 
deceased tomcats which certainly had not been 
embalmed. A chair, ripped from its moorings 
in the gallery, crashed into the orchestra pit, 
another splintered on the stage where Mac- 
ready had stepped a sliced second before. The 
curtain was rung down and the performance 
ended. 

Wednesday morning, May 9, 1849, Horace 
Greeley’s highly moral, slightly stuffy Tribune 
(which took no theatre advertising) observed: 


A more wanton, tyrannous and scoundrelly 
eutrage than this we could not well conceive. 


The scene outside the Astor Place Opera House, as shown in a contemporary drawing of the riots. 
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It was in the first place a cowardly theft of 
the money which the quiet portion of the 
audience had paid for the expected pleasure 
of seeing the play. They had as perfect a 
right to that enjoyment as the rowdies had to 
the coats on their backs — better, in most 
cases, for they had paid for their tickets. The 
house belonged for the night to Macready 
and his fellow players with those who wished 
to see and hear them; whoever went there 
intending to disturb and interrupt got in by 
a fraud which was little less than burglary. 


James Gordon Bennett’s altogether earthy 
Herald (which blithely accepted any and every 
kind of advertising) took a lighter view: 


Let Macready now proceed peacefully with 
his engagement. Let the New York ‘b’hoys’ 
show the civilized world that if they can rival 
any London audience in riot, disorder and 
disgrace today they can far surpass them in 
generosity and justice on the third day there- 
after. We must not allow Macready to return 
to England without settling old scores and 
opening a new set of books. 


Fifty prominent New Yorkers headed by the 
venerable Washington Irving, America’s first 
man of letters, addressed an open letter to 
Macready: 


The undersigned, having heard that the 
outrage at the Astor Place Opera House on 
Monday night is likely to have the effect of 
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preventing you from continuing your per- 
formances and concluding your intended fare- 
well engagement on the American stage, take 
this public method of requesting you to re- 
consider your decision, and of assuring you 
that the good sense and respect for order pre- 
vailing in this community will sustain you on 
the subsequent nights of your performances. 

It was accordingly announced that Mac- 
ready would resume his interrupted perform- 
ance of Macbeth Thursday evening, May 10, 
and immediately New York broke out in a 
rash of placards demanding in black-letter 
type: 

WORKINGMEN! 


Shall Americans or English Rule in This City? 
The crew of the British steamer have 
threatened all Americans who shall offer 
their opinions this night at the 

English Aristocratic Opera House 


Workingmen! Freemen! Stand Up to Your 
LAWFUL RIGHTS 


Like a two-edged razor blade, cutting both 
ways, this appeal aimed to stir class hatred by 
referring to the Opera House as aristocratic 
and to focus national antipathy by calling it 
English and declaring it would be guarded 
against Americans by British seamen. 

The city fathers took what they considered 
ample precautions. At their suggestion every 
door and window of the Opera House was 
barricaded; Mayor Caleb Woodhall ordered 
Chief Matsell to have a detail of seventy-five 
policemen ready; Major General Charles 
Sanford ordered two companies of the Seventh 
New York Infantry and two troops of the 
Eighth Cavalry to assemble at the Artillery 
Hall at Grand and Centre Streets; and ticket 
sellers at the theatre exercised severe selectivity, 
refusing seats to anyone who seemed likely to 
be bent on making trouble that evening. 

A little after six o’clock the crowds began to 
gather. Chief Matsell’s men evidently made no 
attempt to keep them moving but contented 
themselves with forming a cordon round the 
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main entrance of the Opera House, which 
was the only one not barricaded. The Sun for 
Saturday, May 12, 1849, estimated the crowd 
at about 10,000. The Tribune for the same day 
says only about four or five hundred seemed 
bent on mischief, but the riotously inclined 
were augmented by a vast mob of ‘the idle, the 
dissolute and the vicious’ until there were some 
15,000 people packed in Astor Place, adjacent 
Broadway and Eighth Street. 

The cobbled pavement of Astor Place had 
been previously torn up to permit the laying of 
a sewer and as a result there were several dozen 
ammunition dumps of neatly stacked stones of 
assorted sizes ready for the mob’s convenience. 

Hoots, catcalls and derisive whistles greeted 
the carriage trade which began arriving about 
seven o’clock, but it was not till sometime after 
eight, when the streets began to fill with 
shadow, that violence broke out. Whether as 
a part of planned strategy or because they 
offered inviting targets, the gas lamps at the 
street-side were the first things attacked. Globe 
after globe was shattered. In a little while the 
street was dark as a coal cellar and the rabble 
began to bombard the Opera House. 

The stout planks of the barricades bounced 
back the missiles, but the policemen’s heads 
were less resistant. When several of them had 
gone down before the barrage of cobblestones 
the officers made a sortie, dragged a dozen 
ringleaders from the crowd and retreated into 
the Opera House with their prisoners. These 
they locked in a cellar but they had to release 
them in a few minutes for, completely ignoring 
probable consequences to themselves, the 
captives set fire to a pile of straw and shavings, 
filling the basement with smoke and threaten- 
ing the whole building. 

A messenger was rushed down to the Centre 
Market where the troops were concentrated, 
and shortly after nine o’clock the cavalry, com- 
manded by Captains Varnum and Patterson, 
wheeled out of Broadway into Astor Place. 
The mob gave way to let them pass until they 











had gone halfway to the corner of Lafayette 
Place. Then from front, rear and both sides 
cobblestones and brickbats rained on the 
soldiers. In civil life the troopers’ mounts were 
respectable family carriage-norses, entirely 
unused to such goings-on, and they did just 
what might have been expected. In less than 
five minutes there was not a mounted man in 
the street and the mob was master of the 
situation. 

Now building timbers appeared from some 
place and the rioters began battering method- 
ically at the barricaded doors and windows. 
The theatre was packed and every exit nailed 
fast. Fortunately, Generals Hall and Sanford 
with two hundred infantrymen arrived just 
then and the rabble turned on them gleefully. 
They had already routed seventy-five police- 
men and two troops of cavalry. These drygoods 
clerks and bookkeepers and haberdashers in 
their pretty gray uniforms should prove amus- 
ing — for a little while. 

General Hall was knocked down almost in- 
stantly by a well-aimed brickbat; guardsmen 
began falling right and left for they marched in 
close formation and no missile hurled at them 
could miss. Sheriff John W. Westervelt, who, 
as chief law-enforcement officer of New York 


County, accompanied the troops, attempted to 
Illustrated London News 


Wallack, who was to enjoy a more heartening reception in America. 
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disperse the assemblage. Things had gone too 
far for argument. The mob had thus far had 
everything its own way, and intended to con- 
tinue having it. ‘Git out! Go home! Leave us 
be! We’re gonna hang Macready!’ they 
yelled. 

There was only one thing left to do. 

The first volley was fired high. It was an- 
swered by a barrage of bricks and cobbles and 
the cry of ‘Blanks! They’re on’y usin’ blanks!’ 
The now-infuriated rioters closed in on the 
soldiers. 

The second volley was fired pointblank, and 
more derisive shouts of ‘Blanks!’ went up. But 
the men who writhed upon the cobblestones 
were not clowning, and the blood that ran from 
them was not simulated. 

The mob retreated, muttering ominously, 
and the soldiers followed at the quick-step. At 
Lafayette Place (now Lafayette Street) the 
mob rallied and let fly another shower of 
stones. But the guardsmen, too, had tasted 
blood; one man in every four of them had 
been disabled, now they played for keeps. At 
their third volley the mob broke and ran. 

As always in such cases the innocent by- 
stander paid heavily. Mrs. Briget Fagan, walk- 
ing with her husband in the Bowery two blocks 
from the scene of the riot, was struck by a 
stray bullet and died in Bellevue the next day. 
Asa Collins, a real-estate salesman, was hit and 
instantly killed as he alighted from a horsecar 
of the New York & Harlem Railroad at 
Eighth Street and Third Avenue; George 
Gedney, a Wall Street broker coming home 
late from work, was shot through the head 
almost in front of his house at 82 Seventh 
Street. 

Macready was smuggled from the theatre in 
the borrowed uniform of a militia officer and 
escorted to New Rochelle by Colonel Duryea 
and several officers of the Seventh Regiment. 
Next day he left for Boston and sailed for 
England on the steamship Hibernia. He never 
revisited the United States. 
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The Theatre in Yugoslavia 


A Conservative Movement With a Revolutionary Effect 


MARIE SETON 


— THOUGH Yugoslavia has undergone the 

deepest and most complete economic and 
political change of any country in Europe, 
its current theatre is not the type generally 
thought of as characteristic of a revolutionary 
period. The style of production is no more 
revolutionary than that to be seen any eve- 
ning in New York or London and relatively 
few of the plays could be called revolutionary 
in content. 

Yet this rather conservative theatre is ex- 
erting a revolutionary effect upon the majority 
of Yugoslav people in giving them the oppor- 
tunity to see the work of leading dramatists of 
whom they knew little or nothing before the 
war. At that time the price of seats was so high 
that only the educated minority could afford 
to go to the theatre; today the average worker 
earning from 175 to 225 dinars a day can at- 
tend regularly, for the prices now range from 
six to sixty dinars, or from twelve cents to 
$1.20, varying slightly within this range in the 
different republics. 

Unlike the situation which developed in 
the Russian theatre at a corresponding period, 
the Yugoslav theatre has neither become a 
political theatre nor been divided ideologically. 
There are several reasons for this continued 
conservatism and harmony. The theatres in 
Yugoslavia were state theatres before the war 
and so the nationalization policy of the new 
government did not alienate theatre people as 
a whole. In addition, though a few individual 
actors collaborated with the Italians and Ger- 


mans, the theatre as a whole was not con- 
sidered anti-national or reactionary. Finally, 
and most importantly, the theatres in the 
various provinces contributed greatly in the 
fight for liberation. 

In Serbia, Bosnia-Hertzegovina, Croatia 
and Slovenia I heard the same story over and 
over again — how the theatres had striven to 
preserve national consciousness and culture 
during the occupation and, therefore, theatre 
people were greatly respected. I also heard 
graphic stories of how actors, dramatists and 
directors escaped from occupied cities and 
joined the Partisans for whom they performed 
and then joined in battle. In Bosnia many ac- 
tors died fighting, others in concentration 
camps; but a sufficient number remained alive 
to produce plays for the Partisans high up in the 
mountains and forests. In Slovenia the story 
is the same, though the number of artists and 
intellectuals who joined the fight for liberation 
in that district was greater than elsewhere. 
In one Slovene village liberated in 1944 a 
regular season was instituted with Moliére’s 
Le Malade Imaginaire and Ecole des Femmes as 
mainstays of the season, the reason for these 
selections being the presence of Joseph Vid- 
mar, now president of the Slovene Presidium, 
who spent his respites from battle translating 
Moliére (his work has now been published by 
the Slovene State Publishing House). 

Since it was found during the war that the 
classics greatly appealed to the rank-and-file 
Partisans who had never before seen a play 


A contributor to THEATRE ARTS for many years, Marie Seton has been touring 
the theatres of post-war Europe. Her report on the moving-picture industry 
in Czechoslovakia will appear in the November issue. 
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and were in many cases illiterate, no conflict 
about choice of plays developed after the 
liberation. The aim of the theatre’s policy- 
makers, instead of becoming iconoclastic as it 
might have, is, in the words of Janko Liska, 
manager of the National Theatre of Ljubljana, 
‘to make culture accessible to the greatest 
number of people and to improve public taste.’ 
Selimovitch, a former professor of literature 
who is now president of the Yugoslav Com- 
mittee for Culture and Art (which has the 
status of a ministry), says that current Yu- 
goslav opinion holds art to be ‘a true mirror 
of life; it need not be looked at only in ac- 
cordance with one ideological trend. If it is 
truthful, that is enough.’ 

Following up this premise almost everyone 
is agreed that, to keep the highest possible 
standards for the theatres, current repertories 
must be built around the greatest of the classic 
dramatists, Shakespeare, Moliére, Lope de 
Vega, Ostrovsky, Chekhov, Ibsen; the best Yu- 
goslav classics; and today’s outstanding inter- 
national dramatists, chiefly Shaw and O’ Neill 
(though Priestley and Hellman are becoming 
better known). Of course young native drama- 
tists are being encouraged but there is no 
inclination to produce plays by new writers 
solely because they are Yugoslavs and deal 
with current themes. Among the few post-war 
native plays to reach professional production, 
the most successful have been by the Slovene 
poet, Matej Bor, now director of the Slovene 
National Theatre of Ljubljana, and the young 
Slovene woman-dramatist, Mira Pucova, who 
spent much of the war as a prisoner in a con- 
centration camp. 


The pre-war theatre traditions of Yugo- 
slavia were uneven. The strongest theatre, 
originally derived from the Italian, was in 
Croatia, centred in Zagreb. The next was the 
Slovene, formerly influenced by Austria and 
later by Czechoslovakia. Even though Serbia 
was the politically dominant area under the 
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monarchy, its theatre, coined mainly from 
Hungary and Austria, was weak. Bosnia- 
Hertzegovina had almost no theatre tradition, 
Sarajevo, its capital, acquiring its first theatre 
only in 1923. Macedonian drama was non- 
existent, though today the town of Skolpie 
supports a professional theatre in the Mace- 
donian language. 

As part of the general plan of the Partisans 
during the war to strengthen the union of the 
different ethnic groups in Yugoslavia, the new 
political structure of federated republics was 
quickly established, at least on paper. After 
the liberation in 1945 each newly constituted 
republic became responsible for its own theatre 
activity and development, allocating funds to 
the existing national or state theatres in each 
region and further funds for the extension of 
theatrical work. 

The greatest problem in all the republics 
is a shortage of actors. In the whole country 
there are only two thousand available actors 
— 1600 Serbians, Croatians and Bosnians, who 
share a common language; 200 Slovenes, who 
speak an altogether different language; and 
100 Macedonians, who also have their own 
language. At present 10,000 actors could 
easily be employed. To increase the number of 
professionals there are now four dramatic 
schools, two of them — in Sarajevo and Ljubl- 
jana — little more than a year old. In Bosnia 
there are only thirty-four actors, of whom a 
mere fifteen have substantial experience. Nev- 
ertheless the Sarajevo theatre, directed by 
Nika Militchevitch, has managed to produce 
since 1945 one-act plays by Turgeniev and 
Chekhov, Kataev’s The Parents’ Home (forty 
performances), Othello, Tartuffe (which re- 
ceived the production prize for the Yugoslav 
theatre as a whole for 1946) and Kostana, a 
Yugoslav classic with music, by Boris Stan- 
kovitch. In preparation are Fulius Caesar, 
Measure for Measure and Gogol’s Revizor. Sara- 
jevo also formed a permanent opera company 
last year and its Bartered Bride, which I saw, 
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was well above the provincial average. The 
evening I attended the house had been bought 
out by the trade-union organization of Sara- 
jevo and I would say that more than fifty 
percent of the audience was seeing opera for 
the first time. Very conspicuous in the house 
were a number of older Moslem women still 
wearing the traditional black silk veil. 

In Serbia the acting tradition remains some- 
what histrionic — as in the elaborate, static 
production of Othello I saw in Belgrade — 
but a recent visit from the Moscow Art The- 
atre is beginning to have an effect and this 
season the theatre is producing The Little 
Foxes, Hamlet, Tartuffe, a play by Lope de Vega 
and two plays by J. B. Priestley, Dangerous 
Corner and They Came to a City. 

Besides the standard classics in the repertory 
of the National Croat Theatre of Zagreb is 
Yugoslav’s most important modern play to 
date, Glembajevi. Written before the war by 
Croatia’s most distinguished dramatist, Miro- 
slav Krleza, this profound character study 
deals with the intimate and disintegrating life 
of the haut monde of pre-war Zagreb. It is 
generally said that Yugoslavia has not yet 
produced a major dramatist but that Krleza 
is the one playwright who has manifested 
some of the qualities that go to make a great 
dramatist. Certainly he is the most original and 
mature. Apart from Zagreb with its two thea- 
tre companies and its opera, the Republic 
of Croatia has seven other professional theatres 
at the moment, located in the smaller towns 
of Split, Dubrovnik, Oujek, Varazdin, Zadar, 
Sibenik and Rejeka, the last also having 
an opera company. 


For a republic composed of 1,500,000 peo- 
ple, the Slovene government is gargantuan in 
its generosity to the theatre. It allocates 
20,000,000 dinars or $400,000 a year to the 
theatre in Ljubljana and 10,000,000 a year to 
the theatre in Maribor, the latter generally 
considered to be the best-equipped theatre in 
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the country. These sums represent four-fifths 
of the theatres’ income and enable the manage. 
ments to keep the price of the most expensive 
seats at forty dinars, or eighty cents. 

All the arts sparkle in Slovenia — the | 
graphic, literary, musical and theatrical, | 
Ljubljana, one of the most beautiful and har. | 
moniously designed small cities in the world, | 
is the center of a renaissance probably unique | 
in Europe. In no city of Yugoslavia, or for that | 
matter of any country in Europe I have visited | 
since the war, are there so many people full of | 
the exuberance of creating in what they feel 
is the freest period of their whole history. On | 
my second night in Ljubljana I saw a superb 
performance of Ostrovsky’s There’s Much Fool. 
ishness in Every Wise Man, in which the timing 
and the characterization had the polish d 
Ostrovsky’s classic exponents, the actors of the 
Maly Theatre in Moscow. The next night] 
saw Much Ado About Nothing given by th 
students of the new dramatic school. Every. 
one seemed overjoyed to be playing such a 
delightful comedy. Perhaps they felt the play 
to be their own because the translation was the 
work of Oton Zupanitit, the most revered 
living Slovene poet. Using an effective unit 
set, the production skimmed along like th 
lapwing description of Beatrice and was a 
visual pleasure from the first moment to the! 
last. The audience, too, was as uninhibited in 
its approach to Shakespeare as the young at} 
tors, particularly appreciating Shakespeare’ 
clowns. 

I also saw in Ljubljana, among others, 4 
production of the Slovene classic, Miklom 
Kala, by Fran Zizek, an historical play @ 
the Turkish invasion with music, near ® 
opera but not quite fully operatic. Of a 
Yugoslav drama this is the most ‘popular’ # 
the boulevard sense. Only the second act ha 
any degree of dramatic unity but in spite @ 
the many artifices of the play itself the produt 
tion was good theatre. This year the theatt 
in Ljubljana plans A Midsummer Nights Dream, 
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one or more Shaw plays, a 
Priestley play (most likely 7 me 
and the Conways) and Peer Gynt. 
A feature of the Slovene thea- 
tre which is unique, I think, in 
Yugoslavia is the development 
of theatres for children of 
school and pre-school age un- 
der the direction of Emil Sme- 
zek, who spent considerable 
time this summer in Sarajevo 
at the Youth Railroad in prep- 
aration for his work. Another 
project being developed in Slo- 
venia is the open-air theatre. 
[he theatre directors of Yu- 
goslavia want to produce the 
best contemporary American 
plays but they are being frustrated by the 
refusal of the American government to issue 
visas to Yugoslavs who wish to visit America 
to study the American theatre and get to know 
American theatre people. Last May Matej 
Bor, director of the Ljubljana theatre, applied 
for a visa to America in order to negotiate for 
plays but it was refused and this act created 
an extremely bad impression in Yugoslavia. 


Moliére’s Ecole des Femmes, translated by Joseph Vidmar, now president of the 
Slovene Presidium, at the National Slovene Theatre of Ljubljana. 








Theatre in a railway station: the Zagreb depot sees a production by the Railway 
Workers Trade Union of Croatia. 


Since the liberation the theatres of the 
different republics have been active outside 
their own houses and regions. There have been 
many exchange performances and tours to 
smaller towns and rural communities. The 
most widespread of the tours was that of the 
Sarajevo theatre, which traveled for seventy- 
eight days through Bosnia-Herzegovina, mak- 
ing a special point of playing in those places 
which had been most seriously 
damaged during the war. The 
actors also played for fifteen 
days to the groups of young 
people who were building the 
first so-called Youth Railroad. 
The tours have been revolu- 
tionary in their effect, because 
many of the young people com- 
ing to work on the railroad 
from their villages are only now 
learning the rudiments of edu- 
cation as they work, and hear- 
ing the classic authors read 
aloud every day and seeing 
plays represent their first con- 
tact with cultures other than 
their own centuries-old folklore. 
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LIGHTING ASTAGE ELECTRONICALLY 


George C. Izenour’s new system for electronic 
control of lighting equipment by either finger- 
tip or automatic control consists of only two 
compact units. The CONSOLE CONTROL DEsk 
with its attached PRESET PANEL, below, can be 
set up in view of the stage in the front of the 
house, while the TUBE BANK, left, which con- 
tains the actual dimming and switching equip- 
ment, is located backstage and out of the way. 
Directly below is a diagram of one of the 
MANUAL CONTROL UNITS on the upper level of 
the desk; the diagram at lower left shows one 
of the PRESET CONTROL UNITS wired into the 
panel at the left of the desk. 
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Revolution in Light 


The Electronic Console Control 


GEORGE C. 


tmost fifty years have passed since Lee 
De Forest invented the electron tube, 
which scientists predict will do for our civiliza- 
tion what the wheel did for ancient man. We 
have already begun to see this come true. 
There is scarcely an industrial process that does 
not depend on the electron tube; new fields 
such as radio, talking pictures and television 
are products of it; it has changed our time and 
space concepts. Time used to be the mere 
mechanical junction of hours, minutes and 
seconds; now we concern ourselves with the 
transit time of the electron in the realm of 
the millionth of a millionth of a second. 

Yet, before we have had time to fathom 
this, 1947 finds us in the atomic era, which is 
to probe into the naked power of the universe 
and into what probably holds it together. 
And many are asking just how our theatre 
intends to make itself believable to this age 
and, far more important, vital to it. It is urgent 
that we acquaint ourselves with these new 
materials and processes and apply them to our 
craft. High time that we put science to work 
for art! The incandescent lamp gave rise to 
such inspired phrases as living light and paint- 
ing with light; the electron tube makes the 
dynamic quality thus implied an actuality. 


The console to be described has been de- 
signed as an instrument for the benefit of the 
artist, a means not an end. By using this 
electronic instrument it is hoped that the artist 
in his execution need no longer compromise 


IZENOUR 


his idea with his switchboard. For his con- 
venience a lighting-control system should com- 
bine the advantage of convenient location for 
the best view of the stage with simplicity, ease 
and sensitivity of operation. Since electron 
tube control circuits require only minute 
currents and voltages, placement of a console 
in the auditorium becomes feasible. At last 
the operator can see what he is doing! Because 
tubes replace the conventional mechanically 
operated dimmers the scale of the control 
elements has been so greatly reduced that a 
compact and systematic arrangement of con- 
trols similar to the keyboard of an organ is the 
result. Consequently, what we have been ac- 
customed to operating by hand, or more ac- 
curately several hands, can now be manipu- 
lated by a finger. 

Although the tube-reactor switchboard, of 
which there are several installations around the 
country, is an improvement over the mechan- 
ical switchboard, it has an undesirable time 
lag between the movement of a control and the 
consequent change in the intensity of the 
lamp, chiefly because of the magnetic inertia 
in the dimmer reactor. Furthermore, it re- 
quires dual-control networks, one for switching 
and another for dimming. This, together with 
the costly circuit elements involved, places the 
tube-reactor installation beyond the financial 
reach of most theatres. 

In the light of these deficiencies of the tube- 
reactor switchboard the aims of the research 
undertaken for the electronic console were, 


Mr. Izenour has worked on the idea of electronic control for fifteen years 
and since 1939 (with war time out) has been doing research on the console whose 
completion he describes here. It is installed in the Yale University theatre. 
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first, to devise a circuit employing electron 
tubes as the only control elements for switching 
and for dimming from a single-control network; 
second, to design a plug-in unit type of con- 
struction to enable the progressive enlargement 
of a given installation within a predetermined 
master framework without additional con- 
struction after the original installation; and, 
third, to arrive at an initial cost that would 
allow smaller theatres to participate in this 
new development. 


Supplementing the accompanying drawings 
and photographs, the following outline is a 
brief explanation of the component parts of 
the electronic console control. The system com- 
prises two main elements: (1) a CONSOLE CON- 
TROL DESK with attached PRESET PANEL, con- 
taining the necessary individual and master 
controls for switching, dimming and presetting 
and their associated indicating devices and 
(2) a TUBE BANK, composed of tube dimming 
and switching units, which is controlled by the 
console. 

The console is a steel desk 60’ x 44” x 
22”’ with attached preset panel and includes 
the cross-connecting control wiring. The com- 
plete unit is made up of: 

A. Forty-four MANUAL CONTROL UNITS, each 
complete in itself and plugged into the console, 
and composed of: 

1. Aseparately illuminated circuIT IDEN- 
TIFICATION PILOT LIGHT. 

2. An individually operated and illumi- 
nated full-vision CALIBRATION DIAL. 

3. An individually operated finger-actu- 
ated CIRCUIT CONTROLLER operating through 
a distance of 1%” from full up to out, and 
replacing the large dimmer handles of the 
conventional switchboard. 

4. A three-position TRANSFER SWITCH, or 
tip tablet, for selecting the type of operation 
of the circuit: up throw — individual opera- 
tion; centre — off; down throw — preset op- 
eration. 
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B. Forty-four PRESET CONTROL UNITS, wired 
as a unit and plugged into the console desk 
by a multipole plug, each composed of: 

1. An illuminated CIRCUIT IDENTIFICATION 
PILOT LIGHT. 

2. Ten PRESET CIRCUIT CONTROLLERS, 
each individually operated and each calibrated 
to conform electrically to the manual con- 
troller to transfer intensity information from 
the manual to the preset panel. 

C. Three MASTER CONTROL PANELS: 

1. A preset switching panel consisting of 
two six-position multi-pole PRESET TRANSFER 
switcHEs. The first five positions permit the 
preset groups 1 to 10 to be switched in any 
sequence from odd- to even-numbered (or 
vice versa) onto and from the fader unit. The 
sixth position makes a dim-out or a dim-up 
possible from either end of the fader. (Under- 
standing the operation of the fader clarifies the 
function of these switches and a more detailed 
description follows below.) 

2. Centre master control panel com- 
posed of: 

a. An electrical INDIVIDUAL MASTER CON- 
TROLLER, manually operated, which furnishes 
master control to all those circuits being simul- 
taneously operated by the individual circuit 
controllers. (Proportional master dimming is 
thus effected by the action of a single control.) 

b. A FADER manually or automatically 
operated, which fades proportionally from one 
group of presets to another, some of the cir- 
cuits possibly dimming up while others are 
dimming out. The fader, that is, functions the 
same regardless of its direction or of the num- 
ber of circuits being used in preset during any 
one cue. For example, a scene opens in the 
dark and on cue the lights dim up to the in- 
tensity readings desired for each circuit in- 
volved. To do this, first the number of presets 
is set at the intensity to which lights dim up on 
cue; second, the preset switch which operates 
the even-numbered presets is set at out posi- 
tion; third, the fader is set at the even position; 
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fourth, the odd preset switch is set at the num- 
ber 1 position; fifth, the fader is then operated 
at the desired speed. In other words, this opera- 
tion is comparable to operating forty-four 
switches in a mechanical switchboard, and the 
complete cycle of the fader accomplishes an 
operation equivalent to the performance of 
forty-four manually operated plate dimmers, 
each moving at a different speed and stopping 
at a different setting. This fading from one 
preset group to another can continue indefi- 
nitely if the presets are continuously set up in 
advance. To facilitate smoothness in fading 
when the fading cycle is longer than two 
seconds, an automatic drive has been devised. 
However, this drive can be disconnected at will 
by throwing out the AUTOMATIC FADER DRIVE 
CLUTCH and then the fader isoperated manually. 

c. Separate BLACK-OUT switches are pro- 
vided for both the individual master controller 
and the fader, which enable a black-out in 
either master circuit without interference with 
the other. These switches and the separate 
indicators for each master control complete 
the centre master control panel. 

3. Auxiliary control panel composed of: 
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. Momentary HOUSE LIGHT controls. 

b. CONSOLE louvre light intensity control. 

C. MASTER BLACK-OUT switch. 

d. A sPECIAL circuiT for effect motors, 
etc. 

e. A SYSTEM MASTER for turning the entire 
system on or off. 

The TUBE BANK is a fabricated steel frame 
g x 7’ x 3’ with racks and wiring gutters 
into which are plugged the forty-four individual 
electronic switching and dimming units, each 
unit complete in itself. A distributing breaker 
panel and all load and control busses are con- 
tained herein. Of the forty-four control units 
thirty-eight have a capacity of 1.5 kw and six 
have a capacity of 6.0 kw, which provides a 
total dimming capacity of 93 kw. 

The electronic console control system repre- 
sents the first full-scale attempt to apply elec- 
tronic intensity control to lighting for the 
legitimate theatre. With its flexibility we have 
hope of realizing Appia’s dream of ‘the scene 
made to live in light, light as a binding force, 
dramatic light, dynamic light, light the perfect 
slave, unifying, clarifying, emotionalizing, 
light deified.’ 


The Panels of the Console Control Desk 
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DIRECTORS: EXEC. DIR. 
GLORIA MONTEMUR O— DHIMAH ROBERT BYRNE 


“BRIDGE THE GAP 
BETWEEN THEORY & PRACTICE” 


Under the Guidance of a Distinguished 
Steff of Actors and Directors 


REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 
A Talent Showcase for Producers & Agents! 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


THEATRE SEMINAR EVERY SUNDAY 


1697 BROADWAY(CBES Thee. Bidg.) NEWYORK 19,N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-4565 









ABEE 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preperation for the stege under directors actively engaged on Broadway. Com- 
prehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene building. 
lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Redie and television over noted networks. Al 
studies directed to atteinment of professional standards. 
Foll Class Opens October 20 
Registration limited 








Approved for veterans Only talented students accepted 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT 
GUARANTEES EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for cotelog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DANCE DEPT. Theatre Arts Dept. 
















J A N HARLAN GRANT 
BECOME A DANCER gmscroe 
ACTING 
V F F N or DIRECTING 
TEACHER OF DANCE STAGECRAFT 
DIRECTOR Hee 


: Summer i iati i 
Fuios’s Rainbow, Annie Get Your Gen, WESTON VERMONT PLAYHOUSE 
: Charles Weidman’s Group Professional Stock Company 
FULL PROFESSIONAL COURSE LEADING TO DIPLOMA — CERTIFICATE 
Dey and Evening Classes Dormitory for Women Students 
Approved under Veterans’ G. |. Bill of Rights 
Beston Conservatory of Music, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


= deacies in: ut Gua, Oklahoma, 





Catalogue on Request 


School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 
% Complete curriculum » — of drama lead- 
ing to B.A. and M.A 
* Theatre library of more aa 18,000 volumes 
% Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
operating every week of the year 


LELAND POWERS 


RADIO and THEATRE 





Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


| * Touring Theatre of classic plays 
ANNOUNCING THEATRE *% Marionette productions and radio programs 
penny pee | | ¥ Staff of twelve lachoding Joba Ashby Conway, 

mal Harrington, Robert Gray, Alanson 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP | Davis, Kenneth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd John- 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE son, Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 

PRODUCTION DICTION | experience in the theatre 


STATION ROUTINE 
Known For Over Forty Years 
For Success of Its Graduates 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Bosten 15, Massachusetts 


Winter Quarter 
Jan. 5—March 19 





For further information, address 


GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 





The 


Small Screen 


te ONE crying need of the entire 
6 


16mm field, long recognized byt | 


unrequited, is a single central cata. 


logue offering sources for all product | 
available on sub-standard stock. New | 


films appear almost daily; but, par. 
tially because the producers and 
distributors don’t know who wants 
them, and more especially because the 


people who could use them don’t even | 


know that the films exist, the pictures 
achieve only a fractional part of their 
usefulness. Obviously, a monthly col- 
umn like this can only skim the surface 
of even a selected group of films. There 
are, however, a number of publica. 
tions that, combined, do give some 
approximation of coverage to the 
entire field. There is inevitably much 
duplication among them, and un 
fortunately many gaps as well; but the 
main thing is that all major film 
sources are shown and the type of 
film each handles is often indicated. 
With that basic information, indi- 
viduals interested in securing such 
pictures can write for catalogues and 
film lists and work on from there. 
Unquestionably the most important 
single source book for 16mm films is 
the Educational Film Guide, published 
by H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave., New York 52. This appears as a 
monthly listing of the new 16mm films 
available, shown alphabetically both 
by subject and by title. These are 
gathered together into a quarterly 


pamphlet that is gradually becoming | 


a valuable little magazine as well as an 


--- 


—_— 


index, and features late news and re- | 
views of publications in the educa | 


tional film field. The monthly listing 
gives title, length, cost and source 
only of the films it includes; the quar- 
terly supplement goes on to add a 
brief description and some production 
data, and suggests the proper audience 
for each film. 

The material in the quarterly is 
carried over into an annual bound 
edition, which covers both the new 
films of the year and those listed in 
previous editions of the catalogue. Ob- 
solete films are, of course, dropped. 
The 1946 edition carries a title list of 
4289 films with subject entries, and 4 
selected, classified and annotated list 
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of 3690 films, together with a directory 
to all producers and distributors whose 
pictures appear in the Guide. And 
incidentally, although it is titled the 


flms is not limited to classroom pic- 
tures but includes films available for 
any non-theatrical purpose. Fact films 
have been classified under the head- 
ings and in the arrangement standard- 
ized by the Dewey Decimal System, 
ysed in most libraries; fiction films are 
listed alphabetically at the back of 
the book. Subscription to Educational 
Film Guide, including the monthly and 
quarterly supplements, is $3 a year. 
Less ambitious, less detailed than 
the Wilson publication, but still a 
handy little reference guide to the 
16mm field is 1000 and One, ‘the blue 
book ol 
twenty years now it has been published 


non-theatrical films.’ For 
annually by Educational Screen, 64 E 
Lake St., Chicago 1. The latest edition 
classifies 6214 films under 176 subject 
headings, with a full title listing in the 
back to serve as an index. The films 
described in a brief 
length, type 
distributors are indicated. An index 
of 300 producers and distributors of 
films completes the 


themselves are 


sentence or two; and 


non-theatrical 
pamphlet. 
Issued only once a year, 1000 and One 
is of necessity less up to the minute 
Educational Film Guide. But 
‘groups or subject 


than the 
because its 
headings are more generalized than 


the Guide's it has the advantage of 


bringing together almost at a glance 
most of the relevant films available on 
any one subject. Say you want a film 
on housing: In this pamphlet not only 
housing films but films on the related 
problems of juvenile delinquency and 
will be found in the 
with further references 


welfare 
group, 

to such other groups as ‘Cooperatives,’ 
‘Building and Materials,’ ‘Health, 
Medicine, Relief’ etc. There is no at- 
tempt made in 1000 and One to evaluate 
the merits of each film listed. Instead, 
Educational 


S cial 


Same 


occasional 
supplements, each containing evalua- 
tions of fifty films worked up from 
teacher recommendations received in 
a National Film Evaluation Project 
sponsored by the publication. 1000 and 
Une costs $1 the copy. 


Screen issues 


Far more specialized and selective 
than either of the above, the Film Forum 
Review, a quarterly devoted to the use 
of motion pictures in adult education, 
is turning its attention increasingly to 


!Omm fhlm evaluations. In the Summer 








vadith Eliot SPEECH AND ACTING 


Educational Film Guide, the selection of | 


* For Stage and Radio 
* Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise, Pantomime 
* Script Reading *Story Telling 


PRIVATE COACHING IN PARTS AND SCENES 
RADIO AUDITIONS AND SOLO RECITALS PREPARED 
RECORDINGS MADE «¢ MICROPHONE PRACTICE 


NEW TERM STARTS SEPTEMBER 29th 
REGISTER EARLY — GROUPS LIMITED 


Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14 + 1425 Broadway, New York 18 





PEnnsylvania 6-2634 





king-smith school of creative arts 
WORKSHOPS three years intensive training in an 


dence on the technics, principles, 
THEATRE « HORTON FOOTE 


apprenticeship with artists in resi- 
and practices of any of the arts; 
MUSIC COMPOSITION « ROBERT EVETT 
WRITING « ROBERT RICHMAN CHORAL MUSIC * AUGUST KING-SMITH 

PAINTING « BEATRICE AARON DESIGN, SCULPTURE « DAVID AARON 
SYMPOSIUM ON CONTEMPORARY ARTS biweekly discussions by 
the staff of the technics, 

principles, elements and experiences basic to all the arts with single talks, 

FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT * ROY HARRIS . ALLEN TATE . ERICK HAWKINS 
CONTEMPORARY LIVING SERIES Weaetary © seats 
A protess 3! sch Jesigned tor education thr sh art. Regulor session October | to June le 

nale Approved for veterans under Gi Bill e inquiries to Robert 
Rea 18 Massachusetts Avenue NW e Washington, D C 
Advisory board of artists: Frank Uoyd Wright e« Martha Grohom 
Joan Miro e Roy Allen Tate « Ernst Mundt e T. S. Haile 


ART THEATRE + DANCE + EXHIBITIONS +» CHAMBER CONCERTS + POETRY READINGS 


mmer sessione ed 


Richmor directore rtverd Reor 2! 
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American 


Repertory 
Theatre 


1948 STUDIO CLASSES 
Beginning: January 5—April 5—July 5—September 27 
Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA and MARGARET P. McLEAN 


P. O. Box 886 


THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 


STAGE @ SCREEN @® RADIO @ TELEVISION © SPEECH 
Day or Evening classes. Fall term begins October 6. Twenty-Second Year 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 
Training under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a thorough 
background for Acting, Teaching, Directing. Former students are Steve Coch- 


ran, Joyce Van Patten, Skippy Homeier, Charles Crisp, Romola Robb, Cameron 
Mitchell, Dennis James, Dick Van Patten, Tally Brockman, Jennifer Bunker. 


Special Department for High School Students and Children. 
Write for catalogue T: Registrar, suite 131. Telephone CIrcle 5-6467 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
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Hollywood 28, California 
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MARC CONNELLY — 
“A great comedy!” 





¢ Walter Huston starred in the New 
York production of this sparkling com- 
edy and in the extremely successful road 
tour sponsored by the Theatre Guild. With a 
balanced cast of five men and five women 
and requiring just one simple interior set- 
ting, this exceptional new play is ideal for 
non-professional production. The drama 
critic of the New York World-Telegram 
described the story as “...a delicately- 
wrought gem of comedy about the queer 
behavior of a middle-aged, reasonable man 
who, much to his own surprise and distress, 
finds himself the victim of love's tyranny - 

and for a girl young enough to be his daugh- 
ter. The innocent cause of his unfamiliar 
pangs is a temporary housekeeper. . . . She 
is @ sweet, efficient girl who is as unaware 


5 | Everywhere! 
“APPLE OF HIS EYE™ 


By KENYON NICHOLSON and CHARLES ROBINSON 





JOHN STEINBECK — 
"! loved it!” 
THE EVENING SUN — “The cause for intelligent rejoicing.” 


LIFE MAGAZINE 


“Audiences were enthusiastic.” 






of Sam Stover’s (Mr. Huston’s) ailment, as 
are all others except Sam's confidant, 
“Tude.”” Under Tude’s advice, Sam decides 
to do something about it. He’s vigorous, 
ruggedly handsome, and an eminently suc- 
cessful farmer — why can’t he marry Lily! 
He sends for hair dye, and applies it in 
secret. He hides his glasses, and finally 
builds up nerve to ask Lily in an overly 
casual tone if she will go eat a chop-sucy 
dinner with him over at Greenwood Lake 
The audience can’t help warm-hearted 
laughter at Sam’s wry wincing when each 
time he seems to be making a fine impression 
on Lily, someone slaps him on the back ex- 
claiming, ““Good old Stover!"’ The play is 
one of delight and beauty and ends happily 
and intelligently. 

















Royalty On Application + Price, 75 cents 


The DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New Address: 1706 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 





ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER TERM 


- intensive Stage, Screen and Radio training in preparation for a 
professional career . . . actual filming of scenes... weekly plays... 


regular coverage by stage and motion picture talent scouts. 


— comprehensive course for a radio career, including acting and an- 
0 houncing . . . script writing . . . practical broadcasting . . . preparation 
for auditions. 75% of our graduates now engaged in radio work. 
— only existing course for direction of musical comedies, revues, 
DIRECTING plays and pageants . . . opportunity of personally staging every 
type of theatrical event . . . graduates guaranteed employment 


with professional producing companies. 


Part-time and Refresher Courses for beginning and advanced students. 
Qualified applicants accepted in the Adv — Acting Companies. 






INCORPORATED 
Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP, Inc... 
WILSHIRE a FAIRFAX. HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 


Please send your brochure to: 















Name (please print) 
Address 
City 


_ reviews themselves are excellent, and 
| in every instance source and running ) 


cation, 525 W. 120th St., New York 


| ably away from the pedantic. 





_ and authoritative articles relating 1 | 





1947 issue almost 50 pictures are 
analyzed and discussed at length from 
the standpoint of their suitability for 
use in adult discussion groups. The 


i ae ie a ae | 


time are shown. The Review is pub. 
lished by the Institute of Adult Edy. 


27; subscription price is $2 per year, 
The writing is mature and tends agree. 


~—-s| .j fs = oa rr» 


Bearing in mind the adage abou | 
gift horses, let it simply be noted here | 
that the most complete reference | 
source for free films in this country js 
the Educators’ Guide to Free Films, pub. 
lished by Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. The price is $3. 

Two publications are directories 
not to the non-theatrical films them. 
selves but to the sources for such films, 
The more useful of these is published 
by the Victor Animatograph Corp, 
Davenport, Ohio. It indicates not only 
the sources but the types of films each 
dealer handles, whether they are 


—- 9 


_ _ —~-_—aeb 20 eee 6 COU 


| offered for sale or rent or free of 


charge, and what conditions govern 
their distribution. The Victor Directoy 
of 16mm Film Sources costs 50 cents per 
copy. 

The new ANFA Year Book, on the | 
other hand, merely lists the film l- ' 
braries in the United States regionally | 
and without further description. It | 
should be noted, however, that this | 
listing is only part of a larger guide , 
that includes manufacturers of audio 
visual equipment, exporters of motion- 
picture equipment, wholesale sources 
and producers of 16mm motion pit 
tures in the United States and Canada, 


every phase of the 16mm field. ANFA 
Year Book, $1 per copy, is published by 
the Allied Non-Theatrical Film Asse 
ciation, Inc., 303 Lexington Ave, 
New York 16. 

ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR | 
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To Tue Eprrors: 


E READ the article in THEATRE 
pe by Ashley Dukes entitled 
‘Clowns Without Circus’ in the Aug | 
ust issue. We are very sorry to say 
almost every statement was incorrect | 

| Gustavo, Max and Gino Fratelliai | 
have never worked in Paris much les | 

| in the Cirque d’Hiver. The Fratellinis 

| who were there for so many years wert 
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Paul, Francois and Albert Fratellini, 
the only clowns in the world who re- 
ceived the Légion d’Honneur, the 
Palmes Académiques and the Recon- 
naissances Frangaises, the highest dec- 
oration from the French Government. 

Paul died in Paris in 1940 during the 
German occupation, and now Frangois 
and Albert continue to work with a 
partner, and were headlined in Cirque 
@Hiver in Amiens for the summer. 
They reopen the season 1947 in Sep- 
tember at the Cirque d’Hiver, Paris. 

As regards the incident in London 
it is untrue what Gustavo, Max and 
Gino say. The Fratellini, Paul, Fran- 
gois and Albert, were there in 1921 in 
Cochran’s Fun of the Fair with Evelyn 
Laye and Alfred Lester for a period of 
nine months, also doubling in the 
Christmas pantomime, Babes in the 
Woods, with the Dolly Sisters. 

They have already won three law- 
suits against Gustavo, Max and Gino, 
and the reason we know so much about 
the Fratellinis is that we happen to be 
sons of Francois Fratellini and we are 
working now in the United States as 
the Three Craddocks, not wanting to 
trade on our father’s very famous 
name. 

So we should very much like a rec- 
tification of your article, which is not 
very flattering for the Fratellinis, Paul, 
Francois and Albert, from Cirque 
d’Hiver, Paris, who never worked in 
the kind of joint mentioned in your 
article. 

THE THREE CRADDOCKS 
New York, N. Y. 
(Ashley Dukes writes: ‘The first names of 
clowns are perhaps the first things one is 
tempted to accept at a face value. I confess 
to having fallen without a thought, and 
have to make humble apology to the dis- 
tinguished Fratellini, and to THEATRE 
ARTS, for having been taken in by a lively 
trio of artists and led to confuse them with 
their colleagues and even betters of the Cirque 
@Hiver, whom they themselves encumber 
with the sincerest form of flattery.’) 


To THe Eprrors: 
I AM PREPARING a biography of Ele- 
onora Duse. I would like to know 
if any of your readers have in their 
possession any literature, letters, anec- 
dotes, reminiscences etc. concerning 
Duse. If so I would be most grateful if 
these people would communicate with 
me at Clarendon House, Clarendon 
Street, Cambridge, England. 


KAY HAMMOND 
Cambridge, England 


Four Outstanding Plays 


by 


Jean and Walter Kerr 





These four plays by the brilliant young writers, Jean and 
Walter Kerr, are released and available for immediate pro- 


duction by non-professional groups 





* 


* 





Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 


A 3-act comedy; 7 m, 10 w, by Jean Kerr, based upon the book by Cornelia Otis Skinner 
and Emily Kimbrough. Here are the sparkling and exuberant escapades of two de- 
lightful girls who are determined to prove how ‘‘mature and cosmopolitan” they can be 


on an uproarious and charming trip to Europe. The Washington Post said of the Catholic 
University try-out, ‘It’s blithe and bonnie, good and gay.” 


Price, 75¢. Royalty, $25.00 


Stardust 


A 3-act comedy; 7 m, 11 w, 1 interior set, by Walter Kerr. This brilliant satirical comedy 
is set in a dramatic school full of students who are trying to “‘live” their art. Into their 
midst comes a famous actress, and, to their complete horror, she turns out to be a per- 
fectly normal, hard-working girl who never ‘‘suffers for her art.” The Philadelphia 
Record, describing a try-out production, said, ‘‘A hilarious comedy.” 


Price, 75¢. Royalty, $25.00 


The Big Help 


A 3-act farce; 6 m, 6 w, by Jean Kerr. This newest play by Jean Kerr is an uproarious 
farce about a high-school girl whose hair-trigger hospitality has been turning home into 
a tourist camp and the family into nervous wrecks. Especially adapted to the teen-age 
level, this play will give your cast a grand time and delight your audience. 


Price, 75¢. Royalty, $25.00 maximum (See our Basic Fee Plan) 


The Song of Bernadette 


A 3-act play, dramatized from Franz Werfel’s novel by Jean and Walter Kerr; 7 m, 11 w, 
extras. This beautiful and moving play is once more released everywhere for immediate 
non-professional production. The New York Herald Tribune said ‘‘The Song of Ber- 
nadette rises to moments of what can only be called exaltation.” 


Price, 75¢. Royalty on application 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


New Address: 1706 South Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


NO EXIT + UTTLE A 
PARLOR STORY + A FAMILY AFFAIR 
SWAN SONG « TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
BLITHE SPIRIT « HARRIET 
THE RICH FULL LIFE + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
ANTIGONE « THE FRONT PAGE 
THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
CLAUDIA + UNCLE HARRY 
WITHOUT LOVE « THREE’S A FAMILY 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
1 LIKE IT HERE 
FOOUSH NOTION 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE + SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE + LISTEN, PROFESSOR 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 






























THERESE + PAPA IS ALL 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


_—_—— 
THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
ANGEL STREET 
MADE IN HEAVEN 


When Available 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19 
7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 









NEW PLAYS for AMATEURS 


Years Ago 

The Glass Menagerie 
The Whole World Over 
Joan of Lorraine 
Foxhole in the Parlor 


Compiete or limited releases. Please Write. 


SEND FOR NEW 1947-48 
SUPPLEMENT, FREE OF CHARGE 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York 16,N. Y. 


Internationally Famous One-Act Plays by 


ALICE GERSTENBERG 


Overtones Latchkeys 

Upstage The Pot Boiler 

Fourteen The Opera Matinee 

The Setback The Puppeteer 
Write: 


Longmans Green & Co. 


85 Fifth Ave. New York 
For her many other famous plays, write: 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., New York 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
1706 So. Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 


Orr Broapway: Essays About the 
Theatre, by Maxwell Anderson (Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates: $2.50). 
TEVER Maxwell Anderson writes 
for the theatre, or about the thea- 
tre, is well worth reading. His plays, 
written over a period of more than 
twenty years, have not all been equally 
good or equally successful. But those 
that have been both good and success- 
ful are in the topmost rank during this 
fertile period of American dramatic 
writing, and from What Price Glory? to 
Joan of Lorraine they have treated 
theatre audiences with high respect. 
An element of that respect can be seen 
in his choice of subjects, as well as in 
his treatment of them; he is writing, 
thoughtfully always, about his own 
time, even when he uses the charac- 
ters and costumes of Elizabeth the Queen 
or Knickerbocker Holiday. And for that 
reason his plays have often proved to 
be matter for bitter discussion. One 
happy result of this fact is that it has 
led Mr. Anderson on many occasions, 
in articles or prefaces or speeches, to 
answer his critics. And since he writes 
a fluent, imaginative prose, these 
by-products of his playwriting have 
attracted an audience of their own, 
especially among the younger theatre 
craftsmen who have so little practical 
authority to guide them. 

Almost all of the ten essays now 
printed under the title Off Broadway 
have been printed before, several of 
them printed and reprinted. And they 
are so much alike in their major thesis 
and its development that one can 
hardly avoid wondering why they 
should be brought together in this new 
form where their juxtaposition causes 
a certain loss of spontaneity. And yet 
it is good to see such a firm faith in the 
art of the theatre, and especially in 
the playwright’s art, expressed again 
and again. It is good to hear a play- 
wright say: ‘Every other freedom in 
this world is restricted, but the indi- 
vidual mind is free according to its 
strength and desire. The mind has no 
master save the master it chooses.’ 

It is good to hear him saying to the 
young people who look to art as a pro- 
fession: “The supreme artist is only the 


apex of a pyramid; the pyramid itself 









DRAMA BOOK SHOP 




























BALLET EDUCATION $5.00 
Nadine Nicolaeva-Legat 





BALLET IMPROMPTU 
Kay Ambrose 




















THE NEW BALLET — Kurt Jooss and 
His Work 8.50 


A. V. Coton 





















BALLET DESIGN, PAST AND 
PRESENT 10.00 


Cyril W. Beaumont 














CONTEMPORARY BALLET 6.50 
Aubrey Williamson 















REMINISCENCES OF THE RUSSIAN 
BALLET 


Alexandre Benois 






















SADLER'S WELLS BALLET AT 
COVENT GARDEN 5.00 
(A Book of Photographs) 















Merlyn Severn 






BALLET TODAY —July issue 0 















48 W. 52d Steet New York 19, N. Y. 


A new, enlarged, 3rd edition now ready: 


HOW BEAUTIFUL 


UPON THE MOUNTAIN 
A History of Jacob's Pillow 
By TED SHAWN 





$2.00 


A new, second edition: 


SHAWN’S FUNDAMENTAL 


TRAINING EXERCISES 


Twin Books of Notes and Music 
(Jess Meeker) 














$3.00 ' 
Send your orders to, make checks 
or money orders payable to 


EAGLE PRINTING & BINDING CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- 
Find” books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write us 
stating “Wants.” Noobligation. 
Y 












THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22, NewYork 11,N.¥. } 
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Subscribers to 


RADIOPLAY 
SERVICE 


receive three fifteen minute 
radio scripts each month which 
they may broadcast without the 
payment of further royalties. 
These plays are professionally 
written, and compare favorably 
with the best network material. 


Last year a thousand drama 
groups, schools, colleges and 
universities subscribed for this 
service. 

The service costs $3 per year. 
A sample copy will be sent for 
25¢. 

Our catalogue of radio scripts 
for every purpose is available. 


RADIOPLAY SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 368 
Hollywood 28, California 
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THE HUNTER 


A one act drama 
of conflict and suspense 


35c¢ 
HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Low Royatty Piays 


for AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience 
reaction — easy and inex- 
pensive to produce—in 
manuscript form. Write for 
information. 


PLAY BUREAU 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


ASSOCIATION 


33 So. El Molino Avenue 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 





must be built of artists and art-lovers, 
apprentices and craftsmen so deeply 
imbued with the love of the art they 
follow or practice that it has become 
for them a means of communication 
with whatever has been found highest 
and most admirable in the human 
spirit.’ 

And so, while you may disagree 
with him about the position and the 
power of the critic, about the artistic 
future of motion pictures and other 
matters, and although you may let his 
statement pass unchallenged when he 
says that he has a poor head for theory, 
you will close his little book of essays 
with a keen sense of his high standard 
and his notable achievement. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Macic AND MyTH OF THE Movies, by 
Parker Tyler (Holt: $3.50). 
bpm has been so little intelligent 
thinking about films put between 
the covers of a book that we are apt to 
become almost too effusive in hailing 
each addition to that brave little cor- 
ner of our libraries. At any rate, so 
warmly welcomed was Parker Tyler’s 
Hollywood Hallucination, with its pecu- 
liarly introspective analysis of films and 
film cycles, that he was encouraged to 
repeat his performance in Magic and 
Myth of the Movies. Mr. Tyler goes to 
the movies and finds shining down on 
him from the silver screen not the film 
that Hollywood has produced but a 
picture of himself and of his fantasies. 
It is scarcely news any more that 
films provide a kind of dream world for 
their audiences, and that Hollywood 
has become the world’s greatest maker 
of dreams. Siegfried Kracauer’s new 
book, From Caligari to Hitler, examines 
the similar dreams that came from the 
German studios in the 1920’s and tells 
what they revealed of the German audi- 
ences who saw those films and dreamed 
those dreams. And Parker Tyler, him- 
self a most articulate dreamer, ex- 
amines the American films — or quite 
a number of them—to tell what 
dreams he has found there, what their 
symbolism is, their iconography and 
their myths. His approach to film 
dreams, however, is an intensely per- 
sonal one as compared to Dr. Kra- 
cauer’s. What he finds in his films 
seems to tell a great deal more about 
Parker Tyler than about the average 
American filmgoer. 
What he has to say, however, about 


| such fairly recent films as The Picture 
| of Dorian Gray, The Song of Bernadette, 


Arsenic and Old Lace, Double Indemnity, 





AND AMERICAN 


114 Fifth Avenue ° 









BRITISH 


PLAYS 


1830-1945 
Edited by 
Willard H. Durham 
and John W. Dodds 


Twenty major plays of the last 
qneuny, with Riche- 
and te and including 
pleys of of Pinero, Yeats, S 
rvine, O Rice, O'Neill, 
tnd Sherwood ope 
own ek 
ted, a wit rom 
es’ reviews of fees 
Brown and Brooks Canin 


Sixteen full-page plates repro- 
duce scenes from the plays as 
they have been brought to life 
on the stage. 


808 pages ° $4.75 
at all booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 1 


Tae Choistmas 
Ploy 


By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


+++ 


Tidings of Joy 


femmes with stele aby an erected 

ary with t are to 

from their pony, Anca 

— 12 bore f (may be reduced to % by 

combining minor fae. 6 gates apeene 

only if desired. Tim utes. 

Scene: plain Sidhe ge. - or- 

dinary or scout uniforms. Music: 

lovely old carols. 
“Its strong plea for friendliness and 

charity ma = a. "Tidings of Joy’ - 

larly good for the 

relief money.” — i 

Scout 


Why the Chimes Rang 
Called “the Christmas standby,” has 
been played more than 8,000 times. 
Theme: A boy gives his heart with his 
good deed. Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 
women, 7 extras. Scene: simple interior 
backed by a vision of a chancel. Cos- 
tumes: medieval. Music: very beautiful. 
Price: each play, 40 cents 


Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 4, Calif. 
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GOTHIC SCENIC. Gelke 


at 


GOTHIC COLOR CO 


90 NINTH AVENUE NEW Y 


spotlight of most it of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
—_ etc. We are "equipped to 
ndle your eve 
— Scary 5 buildin zal inode 
acilities. More 
costumes in 


Write us fer an estimates 


BRO O K S§ 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


THEATRICAL 


Fabrics 


for COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 
Fabric need for 
Hollywood 








130 West 46th S?., New York 


@ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
6 E. Lake Si. 1113 Se. Les Angeles St. 







- aw OOM ES 
EAVES 


A Famous By-Line 


of the Theatre! 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or generel list of 
requirements — we send full 


without obligation. 
EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 
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Mildred Pierce and The Grapes of Wrath | 
invariably suggests new channels of | 
thought about these pictures, gives a | 
new angle from which to squint up at | 
the screen. And that is really what Mr. | 
Tyler is after: the average film story 





he finds flat and tasteless; what is 
attractive is the story within the story 
— the dream. Tyler is at his provoca- 
tive best when he gets behind the 
screen in the chapters entitled ‘Magic 
Lantern Metamorphoses.’ 

Mr. Tyler, however, is simply tire- 
some when he insists on retelling Hol- 
lywood’s stories to conform to his 
dreams. No less irritating are his fre- 
quent assertions of generalities as fact 
— wishful dreaming. And mildly vex- 
ing is his style, one that tends to ob- 
scure what he is trying to say, often 
simply because there is so much that 
he wants to say about it. But, for all 
that, Magic and Myth of the Movies offers 
the reader a new film world once he 
has wearied of taking his movies 
straight. A. R., JR. 


Books in Brief 


CotumsBiA DicTIONARY OF MODERN 
EuropEAN LITERATURE, general 
editor, Horatio Smith (Columbia: 
$10). A ‘dictionary’ in the broader 
sense of the term, this volume con- 
tains 1167 articles by 239 scholars 
on writers, schools of thought and 
national literatures (thirty-one of 
them) from Baudelaire’s time up 
to June, 1946. Included are hun- 
dreds of writers to be found in no 
other encyclopedia in English, and 
many others whose work is allied 
to literature — actors and theatre 
Pdirectors, for instance. Due evi- 
dently to the catholic and urbane 
character of the editor, almost all 
of the articles have the wit, fresh- 
ness and individuality of Fowler’s 
Modern English Usage. 

BRUCKNER, MAHLER, SCHOENBERG, by 
Dika Newlin (King’s Crown Press: 
$3.50). A painstaking, accurate and 
often greatly illuminating study of 
the way in which these three im- 
portant composers maintained a 
steady line of growth in Viennese 
music. Detailed and helpful analy- 
ses of their chief works. 


(Henry Holt: $3. 50). The third in 
the series of Ballet Society books. 
Pavlova’scareerisrecountedin auto- 
biography, criticism, memoirs and 
photographs. Much of the material 
appeared in an early issue of Dance 
Index now out of print. 


& Paviova, edited by Paul Magriel | 





special rate for 
Class Subscribers 


ahs Ped | 


In Groups of Eight or More 
(Regularly $5.00) 


Once again, Theatre Arts offers a 
special low rate to class subscrib- 
ers in universities, colleges, high 
schools, dramatic groups, study 
clubs and theatre workshops: a 
full year’s subscription for only 
$3.50 per student in groups of 
eight or more. 


So broad, so inclusive, so in- 
structive is Theatre Arts, it is 
practically indispensable as an 
authoritative text and as supple- 
mentary reading to every teacher 
of the drama and to every stu- 
dent planning a career as actor, 


playwright or technician. 


Write now for the folder de- 
scribing fully the advantages of 
this special offer. 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 








Acting 
Speech 
Coaching 
345 East 52nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
El 5-2179 
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Second Play (continued 


ward Mabley, Robert Schenkkan and 
Theodore Ward. Partial fellowships 
went to Jane Ashman and Samuel 
McCulloch; and small grants were 
made to Carl Allensworth, Theodore 
Apstein, John Finch, Lucy Kennedy, 
James Parke, Claudia Hatch Stearns 
and Robert True 

Did the dramatists chosen out of 
ever a hundred who submitted plays 
share any particular qualities? This 
question was not raised by the Com- 
mittee in reaching a decision, but in 
retrospect it seems to me the answer 
is yes 

(1) Each of the five had a high pe- 
tential. The first play. in each case, 
had definite shortcomings which the 
plan for the second play promised to 
overcome 

2) Each one wrote. or seemed to 
be writing, about first-hand experience 
in a direct and concrete way. For 
example, over half of the hundred 
plays read were from veterans. The 
three chosen wrote clearly and sharply. 
made the experience seem as if it were 
actually happening. Many veterans 
seemed to dramatize themselves or 
their emotion rather than a situation 
illustrating their emotion. The ex- 
perience dealt with was, of course, not 
always wal [wo dramatists were 
writing about regions of the United 
States one, the south: one. the west 
Many other contestants also had ob- 
served regional customs carefully but 
tried to convey atmosphere through 
description in stage directions; while 
the winning writers had learned that 
lrama is not description. With them, 
the region seemed to have soaked into 
situation and characte 

3) Each of the winners had vitality 
It takes tremendous vigor to write a 
play because the author must make 
both sides of a struggle real. not 
through what he says about it, but 
through what the people he creates say 
ind do. Every writer chosen for an 
award had, judging by his writing, 
high animal spirits. physical stamina 
ind general vigor 

4 Every person chosen had a feel- 
ing for words. a fresh way of saving 
things. By this I do not mean a literary 
way or a smart or polished way. I 
nean that the dramatist chosen had 
in ability to hit the nail on the head 
and the 1udience in the solar plexus 

Doesn't ill this reflect too much 
the opinion of a small committee? 


Necessarily ves Yet no subject was 


VOLTAGE 
CONTROL 


THE VARIAC* the original continuously adjustable auto- 
transtormer .is the ideal small-stage lighting control. Ruggedly 
designed . . . readily mounted behind a panel... with very high 
efhciency and low losses having moderate temperature rise of 
less than 50 degrees C. for continuous duty... the VARIAC is 
finding wide use in little theatres throughout the country. It can be 
installed into the small-theatre switchboard by any electrician. It is 
designed to give many years of low-cost operation. VARIACS are 
made in a number of sizes with power ratings from 170 va to 14 
kva and at prices between $11.50 and $268.50 


[t will pay you to investigate VARIACS. Write for 1 copy of the NEW 
{RIAC Bulletin. 
* The trade name VARIAC is registered at the U. S. Patent Office. VARIACS 


are patented under U. S. Pat. No. 2,009,013 and are 
and sold exclusively by General Radio Co. or its authorized agents 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY | 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 





























ONE complete modern three-turntable sound 
e 0 A S A L E system. Two speeds, 3344 and 78. Panel 
board has excellent push-button control 
permitting presetting and mixing of effects and music on either one or all 
three turntables. Entire system housed in portable box. Accessories include 


four latest type microphones, two floor and two foot microphone stands, 
four projection type speakers, two infinite baffle type speakers, four micro- | 
| 

| 

| 





phone cables, six speaker cables and one AC cable. Entire set and acces- 
sories union made and stamped. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR UNIVER- 
SITY, SCHOOL OR LITTLE THEATRE. [nquiries invited 





Box 394 - THEATRE ARTS - 130 West S6th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES + CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show” 


AZIAN’S: 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
w YORK 18, N- ¥- 
BASH AVENUE 
ouTH HOPE ST 


142 W. ? 
BOSTON: 26° 
cuicaco: 125 NO 
yos ANGELES 


5 S, Snatisisd Aiaiiciidtetng 6 deasabb Oniapelata 
_ 2. Envelope filter holder for color change, any position 
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taboo and no subject was favored 
There was no altruistic objective; thay 
is, the committee did not see itself as 
‘helping young dramatists’ but rathe 
as engaging in a search for the mog 
needed commodity of the theatre to, 


day —- new playwrights 
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Records (continued 


ringing lines clearly. The set consigg 
of four 12-inch discs 

Sister Ernestine B. Washington 
lusty shouting of spirituals to the 
accompaniment of Bunk Johnson 
jazz band makes one of Disc’s beg 
recent folksay releases (two 10-ingy 
discs). ‘The versions of ‘Where Could 
I Go but to the Lord?’ and ‘Amazing 
Grace’ may scandalize sections of the 
Bible Belt, but Sister Washington 
manner of nailing a high note square 
on the head, anticipating the bands 
implacably steady beat, is something, 

Some extremely interesting recork 
ings have been appearing under th 
Vox label, some of them repressing 
from old Polydor masters but many@ 
them new. Among the latter is @ 
brilliant performance by Ruggierg 
Ricci of Bach’s A-minor sonata fe 
unaccompanied violin (two 12-ingj 
vinylite discs). The contained & 
ablerie of Ricci’s playing engages th 
senses from the opening bar with 
technical security and finesse of tone 
and the recording, happily, almost 
equals the performance. Ricci is rap 
idly becoming one of our top Vie 
linists, and the quality of this extraor 
dinary album makes it apparent. 

Other recommended Vox sets (three 
10-inch discs each, unless otherwiit 
noted): Purcell’s incidental music & 
Abdelazer, beautifully played by E@ 
vard Fendler and the Vox Chamba 
Orchestra; a memorial album (tw 
12-inch vinylite discs) of Béla Barték 
playing some of his less interesting 
piano pieces; Ravel’s savage maste® 
work. the Chansons Madécasses. and hs 
Chants Hébraiques, in incomparabit 
performances by Madeleine Grey; 
albums of Palestinian folksongs, som 
of them real charmers, arranged f@ 
small orchestra (and, in some, chorui} 
by Darius Milhaud, David Diamon@ 
Hanns Eisler and others; a gent 
pixillated volume containing Alec 
Wilder’s Octets (four 10-inch disci} 
and a sad, sad album of old Marlemt 
Dietrich songs, including Peter, Joni 
Mein Blondes Baby and others of ht 
off-key, off-color souvenirs of the Ot 
tween-wars Jazzmusih PAUL MOOR 
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¢ The Negro in the 


American Theatre 


e by EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


n the Negro in the American theatre 

the road to success has been guarded 

and bleak. It has been marked with slow 

progress through difficulty and failure, through 

experiment and semi-failure, through many 

small successes to a new stretch of bright and 
open highway. 


As told by Mrs. Isaacs, the story of the 
Negro’s participation in American theatre ac- 
tivity is one of struggle and achievement. 
Beginning with the days when James Hewlett 
was playing Othello and Richard the Third 
more than a century ago, The Negro in the 
American Theatre is a source of Americana 
nowliere else available. It traces the evolution 
of the minstrel show and the first Negro musi- 
cals. [t portrays the great comedians of the 
Ziegfeld and George Lederer revues. It treats 
the development of Negro musical forms, and 
dancing as shown in the work of a Bill Robin- 
son or Katherine Dunham. It tells of the 
flowering of Negro talent in recent years. 







Beautifully illustrated, The Negro in the Amer- 
ican Theatre is a warm tribute to the achieve- 
ment of a people, and an important chapter in 
the history of the American theatre. 


51 Pages of Illustrations 
A lavish collection including such subjects as: 


Abbie Mitchell in Clorindy, 1898 

A “‘walk-around” dance from In Dahomey 

Dancers Katherine Dunham, Bill Rebinson, 
Josephine Baker, Pearl Primus 

Jazz players like Louis Armstrong 

Blues singers Bessie Smith, Ethel Waters, Pearl 
Bailey 

Personalities like Paul Robeson, Canada Lee, 
Todd Duncan, Camilla Williams 

Scenes from such recent preductions as Anna 
Lucasta, Carmen Jones, St. Louis Woman, 
Finian’s Rainbow and others. 


Edith J. R. Isaacs 


Mrs. Isaacs was for a quarter century editor of Theatre 
Arts, and is a drama critic of international reputation. 
She has followed the work of the Negro on the Ameri- 
can stage over a long period of time, and delved deep 
into the archives of earlier periods. No one else, we 
feel, could have written this book with such a combina- 
tion of authority and heart-felt understanding. 


® . hiitiheal First Edition — Lat. Your apy Today 


_ ° THEATRE ARTS 


$3.50 






130 West Fifty-Sixth Street, New York 19, New York 





